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«2.00 per annum, in advance. $2.50 if not paid iv 
ince. Postage free. Single copies & cents. 
rsons sending contributions to THE PLOUGHMAN 

e in its columns must sign their name, not 
cessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
| faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
ste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
iid be written on note size paper, with ink, and 

i but one side. 


pondence from practical farmers, giving the 

its of their a is solicited. Letters 

id be signed with the writer’s real name, in full, 

hich Will be printed or not, as the writer may 
sh. 

Tie PLOVGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 

ers. Its cireulation is large and among the most 

\e and intelligent portion of the community. 


Futered as second-class mail matter. 





Fgricuitural. 
GROWING POTATOES. 
\We do not think there is any one crop, ex- 


ting the grass crop, whieh is so univer- 
y grown in the United States and in 
other countries as the potato, often called 
Irish potato, although it is really a 
native of America. It is grown in every 
State in the Union, and we think in every 
country in Europe. As a result it must 
adapt itself to a great variety of soil, and 
tu nearly all climates, and as there are many 
varieties of potato, the grower should 
choose for planting a variety which has 
been known to produce well on land simi- 
lar in condition to his own, though he may 
do well to experiment with other and newer 
varieties, only to such an extent as can be 
done without hazarding too much for cost of 
seed and labor. 

Naturally, however, all varieties produce 
the best crops upon a rich and fertile soil, 
but there is a feeling in New England that 
the potatoes grown on sandy soil are better 
fitted for table use than those grown upon 
the rich bottom lands, but there seems to 
bea differencein varieties as to their adapt- 
ing themselves to the soil in which they are 
planted. Nearly all of them like newly 
cleared land, especially if the leaves have 
been allowed to decay, or the branches have 
been burned or rotted under the trees, but we 
lave seen almost as good a crop grown on an 
old mowing or pasture field that it has 
been decided to break up because the 
zrass had become what is called root bound, 
orso filled with roots that there was not 
enough moisture to feed the stalks and 
leaves and grow the seeds. ‘lhe potato 
plant then likes an abundance of vegetable 
latter in the soil: thus it is customary on | 
light soils to sow rye, crimson clover or | 
other winter cover crops to plow under in 
the spring, where it is intended to plant po- 
tatues, orto turn under a crop of clover or 
clover stubble to serve as a potatoto field. 

Potatoes do not usually succeed them- 
selves well upon the same field, evenif there 
is fertilizer applied which is calculated to 
supply all the fertilizing elements that the 
crop takes from the soil. This is, in part, 
‘lue to the lack of vegetable matter the sec- 
oud year, and in part due to the fungous 
(liseases, as blight and seab, which may not 
be very severe the first season, but a second 


ear may do much damage. The use of 
ved free from these diseases, treatment to 
(lestroy scab germs, and spraying to prevent 


‘lit may check these troubles to some ex- 
', but it is decidedly better as a rule to 
the potato but one place ina five years 
acon, 
lhe potato likes deep-plowed — soil, for | 
vuch the tubers usually form within six 
of the surface, the feeding roots are 
below them, and often strike down 
siderable depth, say one foot or | 
lv enable them to do this the soil 
ot be too closely packed, which in 
plains why vegetable matteris neces- 
! why spring plowing of grasslands | 
ed for potatoes is thought better | 
plowing. Yet where barnyard 
sthe principal dependence, many 
corm and manure liberally, then 
the next year with potatoes, 
ittle or no barnyard manure 
ine commercial fertilizers in the 
\e confess that we never liked this | 
vell as to put the potatoes upon the 
ound and follow with corn the next | 
This we thought to produce better | 
each crop. But this may vary | 
‘rent soils. The fertilizers manu- | 
especially for the potato crop are 
epared to contain a larger per- 
0! potash than is put in those for 
s, and upon some soils the use of 
ate of potash has been thought to 
better potato for table use than 
inuriate or other cheaper forms 


{ varieties of potatoes for early, 
ud late crops differ much in popu- 
(different sections, and new vari- | 
varieties under new names, are 
ost every season, and we can 
etter advice on that subject than 
‘ke the main crop of such as are 
produce well in soil and climate 
that which you have, and test the 
io morethan you can afford to ex- 
i experiment of doubtful success. 
| one variety prolific and good for 
twill be but one season before 
OW your own seed stock. 
rule for planting in the North- 
‘to make furrows from twenty- 
‘to three feet apart, and put seed | 
loot to fifteen inches apart in the 
over about four inches deep, or a 
it first, and then draw up more 
tthem in cultivation. The size 
0 be used for seed, and the size to 
) Should be cut, has been much 


‘hotbed, and then set so that the sprouts 


| prices lower next fall, it may be economy to 


| each year from the most vigorous and pro- 
| ductive hills, there is little doubt that the 
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made they have been so variable in their re- | two ounces of corrosive sublimate in sixteen 
sults that no definite conclusion has ever | gallons of water before cutting for plant- 
been reached, and it is probable that soil, ! ing. It may not entirely prevent it, but it 
season und methods of cultivation all affect | usually results in a larger proportion of 


the result, and the variety of potato grown 
has much influence, as the Early and Late 
Rose and their seedlings, as Clark’s No. 1, 
Pearl of Savoy, etc., were found to produce 
more freely from single-eye cuttings than do 
many others. 

A safe limit we believe to be the use of 


seed tubers weighing three to six ounces | the trees and fruits, and the best soils 
At the Vermont 


each, and eutting lengthwise in halves or 
quarters, so that each piece may have eyes 
from both the tip and stem end, but when 


, Clean, smooth, merchantable potatoes. 





~p>- 
| Science in Agriculture. 


| Those interested in the culture of the 


plum for commercial purposes should make 
| special study of the diseases which attack 


adapted to their growth. 
Experiment Station special study has been 
| made of the native and imported varieties, 





closely. Now sealskin has become rare 
from the result of continual hunting, and 
this fact is sending the price of mink skins 
up again. The fur of the mink is fine and 
beautiful, and it is more durable than seal- 
skin. 

All of the ancient tricks of the trade in 
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trap, bearing it to the bottom, drowns it. It 
the chain of the trap is so short that the 
mink cannot get into deep water with it, the 
animal will quickly and determinedly gnaw 
itself free from the trap’s jaws, leaving its 
foot or tail, or whatever portion of its body 
that is caught, still in the trap. Minks have 


Seed and Where Obtained,” *‘ Time of Seed- 
ing and Cutting,’”’ ‘‘ Quantity of Seed to the 
Acre” and ‘‘ Area to be Seeded.” By fol- 
lowing the order therein described, green 
forage can be secured from May 25 to 
Nov. 1. Short chapters are also de- 
voted to the value of the summer silo, 









have been drawn forth this winter from the 
old timers in this country who hunted them 


bers have been captured along the north 
shore of the Sound But a few years ago 
mink skins were so cheap that it did not pay 
aman totrap for them, and, as a conse- 
quence, they have increased in great num- 





hunting and trapping these wily creatures 


a half century ago, and minks in large num- 


been captured this winter that have had 
both front paws cut off in this way. Both 
minks and muskrats will practise the gnaw- 





sible-—Correspondent Hartford Times. 


Neglected Peach Orchards. 





ing of themselves out of tiaps where pos- 


Peach trees in fairly good condition will 
stand agreat amount of neglect, but when 


fertilizers especially suited for forage 
crops, feeding green forage for milk pro- 
duction, and to tables giving the composi- 
tion and digestibility cf such crops. Be- 
cause of the high prices likely to prevail for 
concentrated feeds during the summer 
months, it is quite important that dairy- 
men should grow an abundance of green 
forage. 

The bulletin is the result of careful ob- 
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seeding as light as this it is desirable that 
every potato cut should be sound, firm and 
well matured. Potatoes that have sprouted 
in the cellar are weakened in productive 
power by breaking off the sprouts,but many 
cut their seed and let it lie a few days before 
planting, that the sprout may start in the 
daylight. Wenever sawany advantage in 
this practice, unless they were sprouted in a 


were out of ground about the time others 
were planting. This gets the crop a little 
earlier, but it is some extra labor. 

In a season like the present, when the 
seed potato costs high, and there is a pros- 
pect of increased acreage planted to make | 


plant small pieces, and, if possible, to sprout 
them to obtain an early crop. If one when 


and it is stated in a new report that 
as a general rule plums thriye well on 
soils best suited to apples; but the Euro- 
pean sorts and the damson do_ well 
on heavy elay soils, and the other 
varieties an either light or heavy lands. 
The trees are best set in the spring, with 
one-year-old growths preferred, and as a 
rule about fifteen feet apart. When first 
planted they should be pruned back to a 
small head and single stem. The land 
should be cultivated, plowing the soil 
between the trees every spring, and ap- 
plying barnyard manure and wood ashes 
on soils deficient in lime. 


ever it appears, and the brown or ripe rot 
can be kept under control by picking and 
burning, all fruits when the speckled signs 





digging potatoes would select and save seed 


total yield would be increased, perhaps, con- | 
siderably each year, and certainly after a 
term of years. 

Some of the phenomenal large yields have 
been obtained upon very strong soil, by 
planting much closer than we have advised 


‘ Bordeaux mixture should be used. 


appear. In spraying in the spring just 
before the leaves come out the copper sul- 
phate solution should be used, and just after 
the blossoms fall a weak solution of the 
About 
half strength of this will give results. 


| Spraying with paris green is recommended 
| for the curculio, but jarring the trees and 
‘ catching the bugs on a sheet proves more 


efticient. The best varieties to plant are 


The black ’ 
knot is kept down by cutting out when- | 


bers in the salt meadows, where the fresh 
water streams empty. With the present 
warfare against the mink it will probably 
become scarce again. The mink repairs to 
brackish water in winter to dig for newts, 
little lizardish-looking creatures, which 
bury themselves in the mud in cold weather 
at such places. : 

Minks are found today most plentifully 
along the coast, where they are attracted by 
the bits of scrap fish and oil from adjacent 
menhaden factories, while the mills are in 
operation in the fishing season. In the 
winter these animals scatter over the ad- 
joining country. They move expeditiously, 
either on land or water, and it is claimed by 
the hunters that they can easily make a 
distance of twenty-five miles in a single 
night, if forced to do so. 

The hunters find that about the only way 
to catch a mink is in the steel trap. It is 
a waste of time to follow one on the river 
with a_ boat, although if followed to its 
hole there is a peculiarity about the mink’s 
subsequent conduct which is apt to land it 
in the huntsman’s grasp. It is this: The 
mink cannot remain in its huvle more than 
| ten minutes after entering it. For some un- 
| known reason he comes out again at the en- 





en seed | : 
above, say in drills two feet apart, one neat given in this order: Burbank, Ked June, | trance shortly, and there the shot of a gun 


six to eight inches apart in the drill, but 
usually this would be found too close, requir- | 
ing more moisture as well as more inanure | 


| than is the average in this section. | 


After the sprouts break the ground, going 


for commercial growing. 

In writing about insects injurious to 
staple crops the entomologist of the Dela- 
ware station puts the annual damages done 


| Abundance, Lombard, Bradshaw and Chabot | yr a blow on the back with a pole will dis- 


| patch him. But shot wounds injure the 
| pelt, and itis not always possible to deal 
the blow with the pole. And so the steel 
| trap is the favorite method of pursuit em- 


é : : : : | 
over the field witha light harrow with the | to our crops by these nuisances to nearly | ployed by mink-hunters. 


teeth inclining backward enables one to | half a billion dollars. Cultural strategy, as | 


kill many of the little weeds, levels down 
the ridges,and leaves the earth covered with | 


/adust mulch that conserves the moisture | 


below. Thismay be done two or three 
times before it will be necessary to use the 
cultivator between the rows, or to use 
the hand hoe. A mulch of straw, 
leaves or seaweed has_ been found 
beneficial in some cases, but it can scarcely 
be done cheaply enough to be practiced 
on a largescale, and we are not sure that 
the gain exceeds that from the dust mulch 
kept up by frequent cultivation, unless per- 
haps when the season is very hot and dry. 
The cultivation should always be shallow, 
as the feeding roots extend between the 
rows, and if injured by deep cultivation the 
crop is lessened. The stalks should soon 
get so as to shade the ground, after which 
cultivation must cease. There has not been 


any decisive gain found in thinning the | 


he calls it, must depend for its success upon 
the farmer’s general knowledge of his chief 


insect foes and friends. Ladybird beetlesin | from, and not into, the trap, there must be 


particular should be recognizable and pro- 
| tected, for they destroy innumerable hosts of 
plant lice and insect scales. Likewise 
' the Syrphus flies are friends of the farmer 
|and should be protected, as they live on 
plant lice and insect pests, a single maggot 
of the American Syphus fly eating as many 
as twenty-five apple-plant lice in as many 
minutes. A littlestudy and discrimination 
will enable one to know his friends from 
his foes among the insects of field and gar- 
den. Pror. S. N. Dory. 


New York. 











-+>- 
Trapping Connecticut Minks. 


There has beena boom in mink hunting 
in Connecticut, this winter, in eonsequence 





stalks in the hill, and it probably injures as | of the high priceof the skins, which are now 


often as it helps the crop. | 

Spraying with Bordeaux mixture and 
paris green to prevent leaf blight and kill | 
the Colorado beetle has now become almost | 
as universal a practice as hoeing, and, if | 
either are very apparent, should be repeated | 
about once in ten days, and where ,the scab | 
is apparent in the seed or has manifested | 


- itself on the farm, do not fail tu soak the 


| worth $5 or more apiece to the hunter, ten 
| times as much as a few years ago, and more | ready for the hoped-for visitor, taking care 
than at any time since the dearth in furs | to attach a chain tothe trap long enuvugh to 
following the civil war. Mink skins were | permit the mink, when caught, to carry it 
i f the war because of the | into the deep water, and so become drowned. 


high in the time o 

activity of the Confederates, which made it | 
dangerous for the Northern sealers to | 
prosecute the hunt for the seal. At that | 
time the mink was hunted down very ' 


But it is one thing to set a trap for Mr. 
| Mink and another to catch him. The ani- 
'mal’s attention must be attracted away 


no smell of any kind on the trap, and there 


they do begin to decay they show such rapid 
degeneration that it is hard to save them 
at all. A good many of such trees show 
their first actual signs of weakness in 
the spring after a winter such as we 
have had. There is a lack of thriftiness 
about them which makes one 
that disease has attacked them. The leaves 
are slower in coming out, the bark 
is of a dull brown color, and the dark 
spots near the branches and trunk increase 
in size. Peach trees four or five years old 
should have few if any signs of decay, and 
if they show them the trouble must be 
looked for in the soil, if there are no dis- 
eases or insects to cause the weakness. The 
spring is an excellent time to inspect the_or- 
chards, and if any of the trees are weak- 
ened by the winter weather they should im- 


mediately be stimulated. They will 
need _ fertilizing more liberally than 
| at any other time. Nothing can be 


'used that will give better results than 
ground bones and potash, mixed in about 
equal parts. The potash can be given in 
the vest form as muriate of potash. 
Spread over early in the spring and 
; mixed with the soil thoroughly at the 
base of the trees it will serve as a good 
stimulant that will soon revive the droop- 
ing trees. If there is a growth of green 
rye, grass or clover, which can be plowed 
under at an early date, the weak trees will 
receive additional food, which they can 
utilize just when the fruit is beginning to 
|form. This is a critical time in the period 
| of the tree’s growth, and it will prove a 
great helpto them to have an abundance 
of green food which is ready for assimila- 





tion. 


i 


Peach trees that have been planted three | 


imagine | 


servations and experiments extending over 
aseries of years. Those not receiving a 
copy at the time it was distributed may 
obtain one at present, so long as the limited 
supply;on hand lasts, by addressing the 
Hatch Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 
J. B. LINDSEY. 
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The Dairy Situation. . 

A Vermont butter buyer, who has been 
in the business for many years, was heard 
last fall to express the opinion that dairy- 
men would see low prices another winter 
and spring, on aczount of the very large 
amount placed in cold storage in Boston, 
and probably other cities, which was con- 
siderable more than ever before. 

Then as the shortage in the corn crop be 
came more generally known, and the grain 
feeds began to increase in price in conse- 
quence, the prospect for the winter dairy- 
man and milk producer did not look very 
encouraging. 

For the first half of the winter prices for 
butter remained at about the same figures. 
ThereSwere complaints among the farmers 
that their cows did not do as well as usual, 
probably on account of not feeding as much 
grain as usual, as it was the general opinion 
that at prevailing prices it would not pay, 
although, as it has turned out since, it 
would have been a good investment. 

Since the middle of winter there has been 
a decided change in the dairy situation. 
The’make of butter has been less than usual, 
with an increasing demand for the best 
grades.j The reserves in cold storage as a 
consequence have been largely drawn upon, 
one week a short time since nearly eleven 
thousand pounds being withdrawn. At this 
rate the supply will within a short. time. be 
practically exhausted. This will be of ad- 
vantage to farmers,as the spring make comes 
into the market, in -keeping prices from 
going{very low. 

In consequence of the shortage in make, 
prices have been going up, and it has been 
difficult getting a sufficient supply of the 
more desirable grades for the demands of 
the trade. 

The last of February prices for the best 
| creamery reached twenty-nine cents a pound 
| 
| 
| 





in Boston and thirty in New York. In the 
West the demand is running ahead of the 
supply, and it is said that no relief can be 
| expected until the output from new corn in- 
creases. At Elgin, the demand is ahead of 
all precedent. One year ago the price was 
twenty-two cents a pound, now it is twenty- 
| nine cents and firm at that. 
| In England the prices are firm and the 
| general opinion is that they will go still 
| higher. There is quite a foreign demand 
| and good qualities are wanted. 
| Now isa harvest time for dairymen with 
| cows giving milk. The prices for grain 
| feeds are going down quite a little, and this 
| will be of help, although they are not now 
out of proportion with those received for 
butter. 
| The winter dairyman, especially those 
| who have exercised a liberal policy in feed- 
| ing and caring for their cows, will be on the 
| right track, while those with spring dairies 
' should be on the alert to get the best possi- 
ble results from the cows after the period of 
rest by the best of care and feed. 
Of course these high prices for butter 
will last only until there isa fair prospect 
| of an increased supply, but it is the opin- 
| ion of those knowing something of the situ- 
ation, that there will not be much change 
until the cows go to pasture. That will 
| be some time yet over most parts of the 
| country, hence farmers should make the 
| most of their opportunity while it lasts. - 
| Vermont. E. R. Tow.e. 
| ———_-- oe 
A few weeks ago we mentioned the fact 
that we had received a type-written letter 
telling of the wonderful results in egg pro- 
| duction if the hens were fed with ‘“‘red 
| albumen.”’ We said that the only red- 
| albuminous food we knew anything about 
| would be red dried blood, about as good as 
dried beef scraps, and costing $2.50 to $3 
per hundred pounds. We also said that the 
story looked like some of those previously 


























































































































must be no trace of man about the place 
| where the trap is set. For Mr. Mink isa 
| suspicious, bright-eyed animal, who can 
scent a man a mile off, and whuv would no 
sooner walk into a steel trap if he saw it 
than he would into a fire. 

This is the way the wily Connecticut 
| hunter traps the mink today. Selecting a 
point near a inink’s hole on the bank of a 
brook or near the foot of a brook, he sets his 
steel trap just under the surface of the water 
;ontheshore. He then baits a stout stick with 
| an eel, a fish, or a chicken’s head, preferably 
| the former, and plants it in the ground so 
| that the bait hangs directly over the trap, 
| and about fifteen inches aboveit. After this 
| he smears the bait with asafcetida, a favor- 
| ite odor with the mink, and leaves the lure 





When a mink espies a bait of this sort, 


or four years and have madea fair growth | 


should have a few leading branches more 


told by a party in the West (we think the 
nameis J. M. Bain), who is not content 


vigorous than the smaller ones and extend- | with swindling his customers, but wants to 
ing some distance from the trunk. These | do it for nothing by getting the newspapers 


| branches are too long on trees that have 


been neglected, and they should be cut back 
so that the smaller one will receive more 
chance to grow. They will in some in- 
stances weaken the smaller ones so they 
have little chance to produce fruit. by 
cutting them back early in spring the 
smaller ones will get new vigor and strength. 
The effect should be noticeable in the fruit 
yield during the first and second year after. 
New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 





' to publish recommendations of his wares, 


as communications from those who have 
used them. Every time he has tried one of 
these schemes he has not only found 
customers, but has tound country and 
city papers, beside some that call themselves 
agricultural papers, to publish his communi- 
cations in conspicuous places among reading 
matter, the best advertising space he could 
get, and they have done so without expense 
to him. Parties who desired to buy the 
‘red albumen ”’ in some cases bought red 
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Summer Forage Crops. 











The attention of farmers is called to Bul- 
letin 72, entitled “‘ Summer Forage Crops,”’ | 
issued about a year since by the Hatch Ex- 
periment Station. This iliustrated pamphlet | 
of sixteen pages contains a concise descrip- 





it at once attempts to reach it, and in doing 
so steps into the trap. The animal then 
makes a spring for deep water, and: the 


tion of those green crops, single and mixed, 
best suited to Massachusetts conditions. 
Among the topics treated are: ‘‘ Cost of 


blood, only paying about twice its fair 
value, but some sent to the United States 
Salyx Company of New Concord, O., and 
obtained ordinary red paint, of no value at 
all as a poultry food, and paid ten or twenty 
times the fair price for it. Now we see that 
the Postmaster General has denied that 
company theright of the mails, either io 
send or receive any matter, and Mr. Bain 
will have to try anew scheme. 
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Higricultural. 

Milk and Grain for Hogs. 

Skimmilk fed with grain is a valuable 
food for hogs at all periods of their growth, 
but particularly so during the earlier pe- 
riods. Mixed milk and grain make a 
better ration for hogs than either alone. 
Fed in combination with grain, skimmilk 
has about sixty per cent. more feeding value 
than when fed alone. About one hundred 
pounds of skimmilk will take the place of 
twenty-three pounds of grain in the former 
case and fourteen in the latter. Hogs fed 
on milk and grain ration make much more 
rapid gains than either those fed on milk or 
grain alone. 

Hogs fed on milk alone gain very slowly, 
and do not keep their health any too well, 
and in some cases they are off their feed so 
frequently that it is necessary to make a 
change in their feed to tempt them to greater 
eating. The appetite falling off at such a 
young age it practically interferes with their 
growth for all time. Hogs brought up in 
this way, even if a change in feed is made 
whenever they show a falling off in appetite, 
do not make as heavy a weight as those 
fed milk and grain right along. Milk 
and grain-fed hogs without exception keep 
in excellent health. In the same way hogs 
fed on grain and no milk do not do well, and 
make a rather poor showing for the amount 
\ grain eaten. Experience has shown that 
hogs fed on grain alone require three pounds 
of digestible matter to make one pound of 
grain, and as they grow older this propor- 
tion does not differ much. Young hogs that 
have not been doing well can be fed regu- 
larly on skimmilk and grain, and within a 
shorttime a marked improvement will be 
noticeable. 

A good proportion fora rationis two or 
three pounds of skimmilk to one pound of 
grain. The gain is not o=ly good for both 
the grain and milk, but pound for pound the 
milk and grain are converted into a good 
profit. 

Hogs fed on milk alone or grain alone 
when on pasture do much better than hogs 
similarly fed in small pens. Those fed on 
milk in the, pasture gain more per day and 
require less dry matter than hogs fed in the 
pens. On the other hand, hogs fed milk 
and grain in combination do better in pens, 
gaining more periday than those on pasture, 
and require practically the same amount of 


food to make a pound of flesh. 
lowa. C. S. SEAMAN. 
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Butter Market. 

With light receipts of butter during the 
past week and higher rates at other points, 
dealers have felt justified in asking 28 cents 
for fresh-made Northern creamery and even 
for Western spruce tubs, but not many sales 
were made as high as 274 cents, 27 cents 
being the ruling price on such as was sold. 
Good firsts sold at 25} to 265 cents. June 
creamery in storage was in demand at 24 
cents for best lots, which are scarce, and 
low grades at 19 to 22 cents are nearly all 
gone, but little selling below 23 cents. 
Best marks of Eastern are held at 26 cents, 
but most arrivals sell at 22 to 25 vents. 
Boxes and prints in fair demand at 28 
to 28s cents for Northern creamery, 25 
cents for extra dairy and 20 to 24 cents for 
common to good. New Northern dairy in 
tubs sells well at 24 cents for Vermont and 
23 to 24 cents for New York. Firsts are 21 
to 22 cents and seconds 18 to 20 cents. Not 
much medium or low-grade stock offering. 
Some choice renovated sells at 22 to 23 cents 
and common tu good at 18 to 21 cents, but it 
is weak in view of the probable passage of 
the law requiring it to be branded. Imita- 
tion creamery at 16 to 20 cents, and ladles at 
15 to 18 cents, are but little wanted, except- 
ing by bakers and confectioners. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending March 15 were 10,812 tubs and 
19,318 boxes, a total weight of 525,230 pounds, 
including 6100 pounds in transit for export, 
and with the latter deducted the net total 
is 519,130 pounds, against 484,050 pounds the 
previous week and 778,899 pounds the cor- 
responding week last year. 





The exports of butter from Boston for the | 


week were 3662 pounds, against 189,692 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York the exports were 457 tubs. 

The Quincey Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports the stock of butter this week 
at 17,981 tubs, against 19,265 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company reports a 
stock of 2753 tubs, against 3453 tubs, and 


with these holdings added the total stock is | 


20,734 tubs, against 22,718 tubs, a decrease 
as compared with last year of 2000 tubs. 
The reduction last week was 7085 tubs. At 
this rate there will not be much of the held 
stock lefc in two or three weeks more. 
—_o > — 
Better Farming Needed. 

Agriculture is the occupation of the ma- 
jority of the people of this country ; hence it 
seems, when agriculture is flourishing, all 
other business should be prosperous. Hence 
it follows that anything which aids the agri- 


cultural cause benefits the whole country | 


and the whole people, for all its inhabitants 
must be fed and clothed. 

The improvement of the soil should, then, 
be the aim of all true farmers, and espe- 
cially all farm owners. Asa rule, however, 
we have two distinct classes of farmers; the 
first und larger class being those who farm 
for dollars and cents, that can be got out of 
the farm during the current season; the 
second class are those who farm for perma- 
nent .:mprovement and the dollars they ex- 
pect, not only in the present, but in the 
future. If their crops do not pay the first 
season for the extra labor, they know they 
will certainly pay the second season, the 
future crops being benefited thereby. 

How much better, then, the country at 
large would be, in a few years, if our farm- 
ers would till the soil for permanent im- 
provement. It is said that ‘‘he who makes 
two blades of grass to grow where but one 
grew before,” isa public benefactor. Our 
farmers at large do not generally see this or 


will not see it, and so keep on with the old | 


skinning process, their farms going down 
and producing less each season. 

Labor upon the farm costs much and labor 
spent in working poor soil does not pay. 
Make what land you tili rich, and remember 
that it costs no more to hoe an acre of good 
corn than it does to hoe an acre of poor 
corn. This is true of all crops raised upon 
the farm. 

Make your soil rich if you only till one 
acre. Make it a rule to do your work well, 
and when you lay a field down to grass, do 
it with the aim in view to make it rich 
enough to cut stout hay for a term of years. 
Make the field so smooth that the hay can be 
easily handled and harvested. Spare no 
time or pains in preparing the soil for the 
hay field, for it will certainly pay every 
time. 

Clear each field as you take it up so that 
when you put down to grass you can do so 
without leaving any obstructions upon the 
field. Make thorough work as far as possible, 
and you will find, after a few years of this 
kind of farming, that the value of your farm 


is truly advanced in money value besides 
the comfort of tilling the fields in the future. 

The thoughtful farmer will see many 
places upon the farm which he can greatly 
improve if he really desires to do so. He 
need not be told when or where improve- 
ments can be made. Such opportunities 
naturally present themselves to the indus- 
trious and ambitious farmer. He can see 
them at a glance and. usually starts to im- 
prove them at the first opportunity. 

The farmer needs courage, and if he lacks 
this he would fail to make a success of 
farming, the same as failures follow in 
other occupations. Courage, thrift, indus- 
try, integrity and economy will certainly 
carry a man forward and upward, and he 
will meet. with success in farming as well as 
any other walk of life. 

Oh, shame for him who sneers at toil 
And shams his share of labor; , 
The Knave but robs his native soil, 
While leaning on his neighbor. 
A. E. FAUGHT. 
Sidney, Me. 
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New York Markets. 

Domestic potatoes are in light supply 
and steady. State fair to prime $2.15 to 
$2.50 a sack, and $2.40 to $2.50 for 180 
pounds. Foreign are weak at quotations on 
reports of heavy shipments to come. Bel- 
gian 168-pound sack $2, Scotch, Irish and 
English $2 to $2.10, poor to fair Jots $1.60 to 
$1.90 a sack. South Jersey sweet potatoes 
from $3.50 to $5 a barrel. Good onions grow- 
ing scarce and held firm, but lower grade 
being pushed off. State and Western 
yellow $3.25 to $3.65 and red $3.25 to $3.75 a 
bag. Connecticut red or yellow $3.50 to $4a 
barreland white $3to $5.50. Orange County 
good red or yellow $2.75 to $3.25a bag and 
poor to fair $1.50 to $2.50. Havana $2.50 a 
crate and New Orleans shallots $3 to $5 a 
hundred bunches. Old beets are $2 to $2.50 
a barrel, Florida new $1.50 to $2 a crate, $4 
to $6 a hundred bunches, New Orleans $3 to 
$4ahundred. Carrots $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. 
Leek $2 to $2.50 a hundred bunches. Celery 
dull for lower grades. State 10 to 80 cents a 
dozen roots and Jersey flat bunches 75 cents 
to $1 adozen, California $2.50 to $3.50 a 
case, and Florida $1.25 to $2.25. New Or- 
leans radishes $2 to $3.50 a hundred bunches. 
Russia turnips 75 cents a box for Jersey, 
and 75 to 80 cents a barrel for Canada. 
Squash, Hubbard, $2.50 to $3.50 a barrel, and 
marrow $2.50. Asparagus, Charleston extra 
$1.25 a bunch, prime $1, short 40 to 65 cents 
and California $7 to $10 a dozen. 

Cabbages in fair supply, State at $12 to 
$14 a ton, $1 to $1.12 a barrel crate and 
Florida $1.25 to $1.50 acrate. California 
cauliflowers $1 to $2 acase. Sprouts 15 to 
20 ceuts a quart. Norfolk kale 25 cents to 
$1a barrel, and spinach 75 cents to $1.50, 
with Baltimore $1 to $1.25. Florida lettuce 
75 cents to $2 a barrel. Bermuda parsley $1 
to $1.75 a crate and. New Orleans 
$3 to $4 a hundred bunches. tomaine 
Bermuda 50 cents to $1.75 a crate, and 
New Orleans $4 to $5 a barrel. New Or- 
leans chicory $3 to $5 a barrel, and escarvl 
$3 to $4. Florida egg plants $3.50 to $5 for 
half-barrel crates, and tomatoes $1.50 to 
$3.25 a carrier. Havana okra $1.50to $2.50 
a carrier. Florida green peas $1.50 to $3.50 
a crate, and string beans $3 to $4a crate or 
bushel basket. 

Hothouse products in better supply. Let- 
tuce in small demand, good to fancy at 35 to 
| 50 cents a dozen, poor to fair 50 cents to 
| $1.25 a case. Cucumbers easier at $1.37 to 
| $1.75 a dozen for No. 1 and $3to $4 a box for 
| No. 2. Tomatoes fair to fancy 15 to 30 cents 
| apound and mushrooms thesame. Rhubarb 
| $4 to $7 per hundred bunches and radishes 
| $1.50 to $3, 
| Apples are dull and lower. Greenings 
| range from $3 to $6 a barrel, Spy $3.50 to $5, 
Baldwin $3.50 to $4.50, York Imperial and 


| 





$3.25 to $3.75, red winter, fair grades $2.5 

to $3. Cranberries in small supply, but de- 
| mand light. Cape Cod fancy $8.50 a barrel, 
good to prime $7.50 to &8. Jersey fresh 
cleaned $5.75 to $6.25a barrel, and $1.75 to 
$2acrate. Florida strawberries plenty and 
| easy at25 cents a quart for fancy, 28 to 30 
| cents for a few extra fancy and 15 to 23 cents 





—— a_i —_— 

| Boston Retail Markets. 

| Beef supplies are liberal for the demand, 

| and prices rule about the same. For a 

| choice sirloin roast, the cost is 25 to 28 cents 

| per pound, with rib roast at 14 to 20 cents; 

| a chuck roast is 10 to 12 cents per pound. 
Rump roast ranges from 20 to 25 cents per 

| pound, whilea face of rump roast can be 








| bought for 15 to016 cents per pound. The 
cost of a foreshoulder roast is 12 cents per | 
| pound. Round steak is 24 cents per pound, | 
| for the top cuts, with the bottom at 14 cents, | 
| and acut through the round at 18 cents. | 
| Fancy New York porterhouse steak is 28 | 
| cents per pound, while choice sirloin steak 
| is 25 cents. The cost ofa choice rump steak | 
| is 30 to 33 cents per pound ; rump tenderloin | 
| steak 35 to 40 cents. Aitchbone for soup is 
costing 8 to 12 cents per pound, as to the 
way it is cut. 

For corned beef the price ranges from 
| 8 to 12 cents per pound, the latter being fur 
ja fancy brisket. Fresh or corned beef 
| tongues are 13 cents per pound, with salt- 
| petred at 14 cents, and smoked 17 to 18 cents 
per pound. The cost of ox-tails is 19 to 15 
| cents each, with beef kidneys at 7 to 8 cents 
| each. 
| Arrivals of veal on the market continue 
| moderate, with prices about the same. 
| Choice veal steak is 33 cents per pound, 
| while loinof veal is 16% to 20 cents. Shoul- 
| der of veal is 12} cents per pound. Breast 
| of veal costs the same. 
| The cost of offal supplies continues high, 


March 
April May 


There is a best time for doing 
everything—that is, a time when a 
thing can be done to the best ad- 
vantage, most easily and most ef- 
fectively. Now is the best time 
for purifying your blood. Why? 
Because your system is now trying 
to purify it—you know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions that 
have come on your face and body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Are the medicines to take—they do 
the work thoroughly and agreeably 
and never fail to do it. 

Hood’s are the medicines you 
have always heard recommended. 


““I cannot recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
too highly as a spring medicine. When we 
take it in the spring we all feel betterthrough 
the summer.” Mrs. S. H. NEAL, McCrays, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 











cure and keeps the promise. 
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with offerings still small. Veal sweetbreads 
are 75 cents to $1 per pair, while calves’ liv- 
ers are 60 to 80 cents each under light offer- 
ings. Calves’ heads are 30 to 50 cents each. 
Lamb fries continue scarce at 75 cents to $1 
per dozen. 

There are yet only moderate arriyals of 
spring lambs on the market, and prices rule 
high. The cost of a fine hindquarter of 
spring lamb is $6 to $8 each, while a fore- 
quarter ranges from $1.50 to $2.50 each. 

Fall lambs are less plentiful and choice 
hindquarters are 18 to 20 cents per pound, 


with the forequarter 10 to 124 cents per 
pound. Loin of fall lamb is 18 to 20 cents 


per pound, while lamb or mutton chops are 
16% to 25 cents per pound, as to ent. Leg of 
mutton is 16% to 18 cents per pound, with 
shoulder of mutton 10 cents per pound. 

Fresh brook trout is 65 to 75 cents per 
pound, while fresh Cape pickere! are 20 cents 
per pound. For live lobsters the cost is 25 
cents per pound, while boiled lobsters are 
30 cents per pound. Florida pompano are 
being sent forward, and are 30 cents per: 
pound, while red snapper costs 20 cents, 

Some fine roe shad on the market cost 35 
cents per pound, while jack shad is 25 cents. 
Shad roes are 60 cents per pair, with had- 
dock roes 15 cents per pound. Florida 
sheepshead is 20 cents per pound, while 
oyster crabs are $2 per quart, with shrimps 
40 cents per quart. 

Some fine Spanish mackerel are still com- 
ingin, and are 30 cents per pound, while 
fresh Western salmon from Columbia river 
is 35 cents per pound. Smoked salmon is 30 
cents per pound with fresh turbot 15 cents 
per pound. Whitefish from the Great Lakes 
are 20 cents per pound with whitebait at 50 
cents. 

Halls Island asparagus is 41 per large 
bunch, while hothouse asparagus is 75 cents. 
The cost of string beans from the South is 
25 cents per quart, with green peas $1.50 
per peck. Hothouse lettuce is 10 cents per 
head, with fancy escarole and romaine at 10 
to 15 cents per head. 

The cost of celery is 15 to 25 cents per 
bunch, with hothouse dandelions 60 cents 
per peck. For beet greens the cost is 40 to 
50 cents per peck, with spinach 40 cents per 
peck. Hothouse beets are in fair supply at 
25 cents per bunch, with hothouse carrots 
15 cents per bunch. Hothouse rhubarb is 15 
cents per pound. 

Arrivals of Florida strawberries are com- 
ing along freely. The cost of best fruit is 


Wine Sap $3.25 to $4, Gano and Ben Davis | 45 to 50 cents a quart, with good berries 30 


to 40 cents. Pineapples arein fair supply 
at 25 to 50cents each. Bananas are plenti- 
ful at 25 to 30 cents per dozen for yellow 
Jamaicas, with Red Baracoa fruit scarce at 
75 cents to $1 per dozen. 

———_--- ->>e 


Boston Fish Market. 


The fish market is fairly well supplied 
again, and prices abuut as before the strike. 
Market cod are 33 cents a pound, large 4 
cents, and steak 4 to 5 cents. Haddock 24 


| to 34 cents, hake, 5 cents for large and 3% 


cents for small, pollock 4 to 45 cents, cusk 
and flounders 3 cents. Striped bass scarce 
at 18 cents, black and sea bass 8 cents. 
Frozen mackerel 16 eents each for large and 
10 cents for small. Pompano and Spanish 
mackerel 16 cents a pound, snappérs 12 cents 
and sheepshead 6 cents. Frozen bluefish 10 
cents, and whitefish the same. Lake trout 
are 8 cents, and sea trout 7 cents. Halibut, 
8 cents for white and chicken, 6 cents 
for gray. Shad are coming in, buck at 
40 centseach, rve at $1, shad roes 75 cents a 
pair. Yellow perch 5 cents a pound, and 
white 10 cents. Pickerel from 6 to 12 cents 
as to size. Frozen Western salmon 10 
eents a pound, fresh caught $1.25 each. 
Frozen herring 3 cents a pound, eels and 
fresh tongues 10 cents and cheeks 8 cents. 
Lobsters scarce yet at 18 cents alive and 22 
cents boiled. Shrimp $1 a gallon. Frogs’ 
legs $1 to $1.25 a dozen. Clamsin good de- 
mand at 50 cents a gallon, $2.50 to $3 a bar- 
rel in the shell. Oysters steady at $1.15 for 
ordinary Norfolk, $1.25 for selected and 
Stamfords, fresh opened, and $1.40 for 
Providence River. 

o-oo - om 

Cold Frame and Hotbed. 

Early tomato plants ina small way may 
be raised in flower pots or boxes in a warm 
kitchen window; so also may eggplants and 
peppers. When raising them in the house, 
the pot or box containing the seed should 
be placed quite near the stove for a few 
days, and the soil be kept well moistened 
until the plants begin to break ground, 
when they may be removed toa warm win- 
dow. Itis best, if practicable, to have but 
one plant in each pot, that they may grow 
short and stocky. 

If the seed are not planted earlier than the 
first of April for out-of-door cultivation, a 
cold frame will answer. Select the locality 
for the cold frame in the fall, choosing a 
warm location on a southern slope, pro- 
tected by a fence or building on the north 
and northwest. Set posts in the ground, 
nail two boards to these parallel to each 
other, one about a foot in height and the 
other towards the south about four inches 
narrower; this will give the sashes resting 
on ihem the right slope to shed the rain and 
receive as much heat as possible from the 
sun. Have these boards at a distance apart 
equal to the length of the sash, which may 
be any common window sash for a small 
bed. or the length of a usual gardener’s 
sash. If common window sash is used, cut 
channels in the cross bars to let the water 


run off. 
Dig the ground thoroughly (it is best to 


cover it inthe fall with litter to keep the 
frost out), and 1ake out all stones or clods; 
then slide in the sash and let it remain 
closed three or four days, that the soil may 
be warmed by the sun’s rays. The two end 
boards should rise as high as the sash to 











prevent the heat escaping, and the bottom 
board of a small frame should have a strip 
nailei inside to rest the sash on. ) 

Next rake thoroughly in guano or phos- 
phate or finely pulverized hen manure, and 
plant in rows three to six inches apart, de- 
pending on whether the plants are to be 
allowed to remain or are to be transplanted ; 
if the latter, then three inches will be sufti- 
cient distance. Thin out the tomato plants 
when quite small, but allow peppers to re- 
main rather thick at first by reason of 
danger from depredations of the cutworm. 

As the season advances, raise the sashes 
an inch or two in the middle of the day and 
water freely at evening with water that is 
nearly of the temperature of the earth in the 
frame. As the heat of the season increases, 
whitewash the glass and keep them more 
and more open until, at about the close of 
May, just before the more tender varieties 
are set in open ground, allow the glass to re- 
main entirely off both day and night, unless 
there should be a cold raln. This will 
harden them so that they will not be apt to 
be injured by the cabbage beetle, as well as 
chilled and put back by the change. 

If the tomato plants have been well hard- 
ened, the stalks will be of a red color. 
Shouid the plants be getting too large before 
the season for transplanting, they should be 
checked by drawing a sharp knife within a 
couple of inches of the stalk. If it is desir- 
able to dwarf the tomatoes and thus force 
them into a compact growth, transplant into 
another cold frame, allowing each plant 
double the distance it before occupied. 


The structure and management of 2 hot- 
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stood by the ordinary farmer, if they are by 
anybody, but anyone ought to know what is 
meant by bitter -rot, and that is what it 
means when milk that is sweet when drawn 
develops bitter cream. 

paaaerer 


Farm Hints. 


These days, when the ground in the henyards 
is too often deep with mud, is almost as likely to 
cause roup or other disease in the fowl as any 
season of the year. iespecially if accompanied with 
cold winds or a little rain. It is better in such 
weather to keep the hens in the house most of 
the time, as the floor in that and the scratching 
shed should be dry and well covered with a litter 
of dry chorped straw. Open doors and windows 
to give them pure air, but keep them out of the 
mué, 


The hog seems to need some earthy or mineral 
matter to enable it to digest its food well. For 
this purpose many give salt, wood ashes and char- 
coal, allowing them to eat it as they please, and 
they usually are pleased to eat it pretty freely, 
especially the breeding stock kept over winter, 
and it has been found by test that fattening hogs 
put on flesh more rapidly when they can resort to 
this mixture as they please. It prevents the 
gravel eating, which sometimes seems to keep 
them from growing. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
sends out the following recipe, which we 
are not sure is any better than the one we 
give above. Charcoal, sulphur and black anti- 
mony, of each one pound, mixed with common 
salt, baking soda, sulphate of soda, hyposulphite 
of soda, of each two pounds. If given in the feed, 
one teaspoonful is allowed daily to each hog. 
The hogs also need in winter, especially che 
breeding sows either roots or green feed of some 
kind. We think raw roots are better than cooked 
ones, but if they are not at hand give every day a 


bed is much the same as that of a cold frame, | !ock of clover hay. They will always eat it 
with the exception that being started earlier | 8'¢edily. 
the requisite temperature has to be kept up | 


by artificial means, fermenting manure | 


being relied upon for the purpose, and the 


| 


| 
| 


loss of this heat has to be checked more | 
carefully by straw matting, and in the far | stock. He claimed to know of some who had ‘fed 


North by shutters also. The front and back | out five thousand bushels, and one man, who sold 


are also made higher than ina cold frame. 

Horse manuye vith plenty of litter, and 
about quarter its bulk in leaves, if attain- 
able, all having been well mixed together, 
is thrown into a pile, and left for a few days 
until steam escapes, when the mass is again 
thrown over and left for two or three days 
more, after which it is thrown inthe pit (or 
it may be placed di.ectly on the surface) 
from eighteen inches to two feet in depth, 
when it is beaten down with a fork and 
trodden well together. The sashes are now 
put on and kept there until heat is devel- 
oped. 

The first intense heat must be allowed to 


pass off, which will be in about three days | 
after the high temperature is reached. Now | 


throw on six inches of fine soil, in, which 
mix a very liberal sapply of well-rotted 
manure free from all straw, or rake in thor- 
oughly superphosphate or guano, at the rate 
of two thousand pounds to the acre, and 
plant the seed as in cold frame. Keep day 


temperature seventy to eighty degrees, and , 


don’t allow it to full below fifty-five degrees 
at night. If the temperature exceeds 
seventy-five degrees, the plants are liable to 
grow spindling and weak. Do not move 


moving the mats in the morning, lest the 


{but with other crops which they turned 


young plants damp oft.—James J. H. Greg- | 


ory & Sons Catalogue. 
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To Keep Cream. 


At this season of the year, when it is cool 
enough so that cream remains a long time 
without souring, there is a great temptation 
for those who have but one or a few cows to 
keep on gathering the cream and storing it a 
week or so ‘‘to get enough for a decent 
churning.’? Sometimes when new cream is 


| influenced by these considerations as it will re- 





The Topeka State Journal says that a miller 
and grain dealer in McPherson, Kan., says there 


such colors seen together on this |... . 
other.” ny 

Mahler was more cautious. 
MacKnight has seen them,” said), 
artist must painé things as he sees 1), 

“‘ But never, never” I began again 

Mahler continued reflectively: «|: 
this, that an artist cannot always hi), 
to what he sees, and the result is v1; 
can only keep on striving until! at jas: 
in painting exactly as he sees, ani {j 
also see and recognize his work 4. 
you know, labored for years” — 

“Corot with Dodge MacKnight!” ; 
“ It was the fashion in Corot’s time 1. 
thing in carful detail. He painted 
critics called ‘ blotches,’ but we «|! | 
since how perfect Corot’s work | 
nothing better than Corot,” { ; 

All this week there has been an «. 
line at the box office of the Boston \| 
ing tickets for the coming engagen 
house of Ethel Barrymore in “Capt: 
the Horse Marines.” This brilliant ¢< 
to the Museum with every possible oy, 
cess and the original company. 

Great preparations are in progress +: 
Theatre for the professional product 
R. A. Barnet’s latest Cadet succes. 
“Capiof Fortune” or “The Show ¢ 
Edward E. Rice, under whose directi.) 
is being produeed, has gathered tovet 
pany of eighty selected artists, amon, 
Marion Parker, Paula Edwardes, JJ; 
mans, Charles Guyer, Walter S. Hawk 
Wayne, Edward P. Temple, Claren: 
Maybelle Courtney, Marie Biffin and A}. 

The undeniable comic opera hit 6 
“ King Dodo,” concluded its tifth wee 
with the two performances of. yesterd: 
remains but one more week in which to y: 
varied delights of this lively perform: 
is safe to say that the last week wil! :: 
the Tremont even greater crowds thi: |; 
observed at every performance since t};. 
night. Another season will note = \ j1- 
conspicuously in its list of attractions 
* Ben Hur” will have a glorious welcw 
to the Colonial Theatre next Monday ev 
The repertoire for the second we 
Grand Opera at the Boston Theatre is jo 
plete. It includes ** Tannhauser” for 
evening, with Milka Ternina as Elizabet! 
Homer as Venus, Van Dyck as Tannhians: 
Van Rooy as Wolfram; “ The Marri: 
Figaro,” Tuesday evening. with Emma 
as the coyntess, Sembrich as Susanna, k: 
de Keszke as the count, Fritzi 
as Cherubino, Miss Bauermeister as Ma) 
and Mr. Campanari as Figaro; Wednesd: 
noon, ‘‘ Carmen,” with Calve, Fritzi scheti 
caela, Salignac as Don Jose, and Scotti as 
millo; Wednesday evening,‘ Les Hugue: 
with Lucienne Brevalffas §Valentine, suza 
Adams as Marguerite de Valois, Louise {i 
as Urbain, Alvarez as Raoul, Declers 
the Count de Nevers, and = Edouard 
Reszke as Marcel; Thursday evening, © 1))- 
tan und Isolde,” with Ternina, Selman 
Heink, Van Dyck, Reiss and Edouard de kes, 
Friday evening, “ Otello,” with Eames as [es 
cemona, Louise Homer as Emilia. Alvyare, 
Otello, Jacques Bars as Cassi, and Scotti as las 
Saturday matinee, ‘The Magie Flute.” a repe- 
tition of last Thursday’s = splendid — prox 
tion; Saturday evening, a double bill, 
cluding “Cavalleria,” with Calve as si 
tuzza, and De Marehi as Teriddu, and 
Pagliacci,” with Fritzi Scheff, Salignac, \Iu! 
mann and Scotti. Verdi's requiem mass wi)! | 
sung tomorrow evening by Mmes. Gadsk1, Sel 
mann-Heink and Louise Homer and MM. Saligna: 











is less wheat in McPherson County than for many 
years at the same date. The scarcity of corn | 
and its high price have led many to feed it to | 


seven thousand bushels last July, had since 
bought eight thousand bushels to feed out, and 
another had bought 15,000 bushels for the same 
purpose. He estimated the amount fed on the 
farms in that county at not less than five hundred | 
bushels on each farm, and the total as not less 
than half the crop of 1901. While we think | 
these figures may be a little exaggerated, 

or more than a little if applied to more than | 
the one county, we do not fina fault if they are | 
true. Though in the Eastern States, we used 

to think wheat flour bread a luxury compared to 

that made from cornmeal, or “rye and Indian”’ 

meal. If the farmers there can grow wheat so that 

it costs less than corn, let them feed it, as it has 

about the same nutritive value. Not many years 

ago the farmers of Kansas and Nebraska were 

reported as burning their corn because a ton of 

it would not buy a ton of coal, and made a better 

tire. Now if a bushel of ground wheat will fatten | 
as many steers or hogs as a bushel of cornmeal, 
and costs lets, let them use it. 

A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer writes 
that in the spring of 1877, when potatoes were 
searee and high, he paid $1.50 a bushel for seed 
potatoes, and planted his first patch. The next 
spring he found a dull sale for fine, large pota- 
toes at fifteen cents a bushel. Many have had 
similar experience, not only with potatoes 


to because they were exceptionally high 


> ae £ | the previous year. It will probably be the case 
the sashes to give air immediately after re- | ; ; ' 


next year that many will plant potatoes and 
onions largely, because of the high range of prices 
this winter, but willlearn that the market is over- 
stocked when they are ready to sell next fall, 
The man whoplants for his own use need not be 


quire neither more or less to furnish the family 


, table at one price than another, though he may | 


need to work a little harder to get a quantity to | 
supply his wants in some seasons than in oth- } 
ers. An old friend, who used to run a small mar- | 
ket garden, said that when any product was high | 
priced one season,he did not try to grow it the next, | 
as Lothing but an unfavorable season and poor | 


| crop could prevent it from being low priced the | 


added it is not mixed with that already in) 


the jar, and the result isa mixture of sour 
and sweet cream, which is about as ready to 
foam when churning begins as a seidlitz 
powder mixture when it is stirred a little, 


and then if great care has not been taken | 


with the cream jar some of the cream is 
over ripe, or, in plain English, so rotten that 
it has developed a bitter flavor that unfits it 
for either butter making or cooking pur- 
poses. There is all the greater liability of 
this if the cows or a part of them are near 
their time of calving or going dry. Theonly 
remedies for this trouble are perfect care in 
cleansing all the utensils that hold milk or 
cream, careful mixing of the cream 
every time any new is added to it, and more 
frequent churning. Twice a week is not 
too often, even if there is but one cow to 
furnish the cream. Get a churn that is 
adapted to the quantity, and churning twice 
a week a half hour atatime may result in 
fair butter, while the churning once a week 
may require two hours labor and no butter 
to show for it. The temperature at which 
the churning is done certainly affects the 
result, but no temperature that we know of 
will make good butter from rotten cream. 
The effects of bacteria are but little under- 





Abortion Prevented 


Saved a Calf — Saved a Foal. 

“T lost four calves and 

H ood had three now cows —_ 

showed sighs of abortion. 

Fi arm One lost her oe wane 

ry before at a little over 

At bortion months. She was about 

Cure 7 months along and her 

udder was badly swollen. 

I gave her Hood Farm Abortion Cure as 

directed for three weeks. The swelling all 

left her and two months later she dropped 

the best calf on the farm. I had a mare 

that showed signs of abortion. Gave her this 

remedy and she came around all right and 

zoaled a living colt.” R. C. THompson, 
Dows, Iowa. 

Two sizes—$1 and $2.50. Large four times 
dollar size, 25c. additional to any railroad 
express point in the U.S. Send for pamph- 
lets on Abortion and Faliure to Breed. 
Mention this paper. Address 

Cc. I. HOOD CO., Lowell, Mass. 





next year. And he seldom made a mistake in fol- 
lowing thisrule. But we fear to see potatoes and | 
onions at twenty-five cents a bushel next year, | 
although we have to- buy our supply, because we 
think the growers will have to work for too small 
yeturns. : 


2 
& 





| 
A Visit to the Boston Art Club’s Gal- | 
leries. 


and Bispham, assisted by the complete chorus 
and orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera House 
company. Mr. Walter Damrosch will be the 
director, and the concert will begin at eight 
o’clock precisely. 

The Castle-square Theatre stock company 
makes a revival of the famous romantic play 


| ** Rosedale ” the coming week, and it is promised 






that the presentation of this popular dramati: 


| attraction shall excell in artistic realism. * Rose- 


dale ’”’ has enjoyed an extended popularity with 
the piay-going public of England and Ame 


| and few of the romantic dramas of the present 


generation appeal more successfully to both the 
young and old. Theappearance of many of tli 
present members of the Castle-square company fo! 
the first time here, in the familiar characters 


| be awaited with much interest by the patrons o! 
this playhouse. Some elaborate stage settile> 
| will be shown in the production, there will be a 


large number of extra people, and the musica 


| features of the play will be given especial car 


The leading characters have been assigied as 
follows: Elliot Grey, John Craig; Mattie 
Leigh, Charles Mackay: Col. Cavendisli Ma) 
Lindsay Morison; Bunbury Kobb,  Joeln | 
Craven; Sir Arthur May, Little Pear! Young 
Miles McKenna, J. L. Seeley; Farm 
Green, William J. Hasson; Corporal = law 
Warren Cook; Romany Rob, Edward \\ 
Docksy, Louis Thiel; Robert, Frank Mins: 
Lady Florence May, Maye Louise Aigen: Ros 
Leigh, Eva Taylor; Lady Adela Grey, J: 
Kendrick; Tabitha Stock, Leonora’ Brad: 
Sarah Sykes, Marian A. Chapman. 

When Boston Music Hall’s management 
urned to the policy of all reserved seats, it ! 
the preference of its thousands of pat 
squarely. Every afternoon and evening 
week the attendance has been record brea 
and the show and the reserved seats ha\: 
it. Next week comes another capital ent 
ment, already provided for in great mea 
John Kernell, the Irish comedian, is | 
one of the head-liners, and his quaint « 
and his delicious brogue will be 
to the ear. Truly Shattuck, to wii: 
Leslie, the Chicago dramatic wiit: 
referred glowingly as “tthe Maxine | 


| vaudeville,” will be heard in delight! 


selections, after an absence from this th 


| afull season. Miss Shattuck certainly |> 


ville’s most attractive favorite, and her « 
are worth journeying to see. The Tol 
family of acrobats and strong men will « 


| an interesting act, and Dailey and Hilto! 
| turn in a new farcical skit aptly termed 


Off’; it should prove comical and snaps 
eat, the inimitable French droll, wil 


| genious contrivances of grotesque efiect 
| a welcome entertainer; the Troubadow: 
| voeal and comie odds and ends from 


there will be amusing, ana others will |e 


| Sical Ravens in a musical novelty; [i> 


| and Newman, in a new acrobatic spec 


BY F.C. B. j 

Nowhere does the uninitiated need an intelli- | 
gent guide more than in an art gallery. The | 
music of a Symphony concert may be no more 
than a collection of pleasant sounds to the ma 
jority of the listeners and no loss to any one. But 
a picture gallery must have an interpreter or 
there is great loss, not only for the artists, but for 
the visitor. I was rarely fortunate at the recent 
exhibit of the gatherings of the Water Color Club 
held in the galleries of the Boston Art Club. 
Mahler, a member, went with me, or rather, he 
met me there. I was standing near the door, be- 
fore some charming landscapes, when he came iv. 
**They remind me of Kaula’s pictures,” I said, 
“ only I like them better.” 

* Those,” said Mahler, “ are from Charles War- 
ren Eaton, our invited guest this year. He will 
probably be asked to become a member of the 
club, for an invitation to exhibit usually means 
membership later. He is certainly a fine artist.” 

*“ Then Kaula would feel complimented with my | 
comparison?” I asked. 

“He ought,” answered Mahler. We turned 
towards Kaula’s work close by. “I was not 
exactly pleased with his pictures shown a 
year ago,” I said. ‘‘In one of them, painted at 
Ogunquit, I found great fault with the clouds, 
until a Maine friend expressed such pleasure in 
it, and wished to own it for the sake of her child 
hood days. The clouds were sonatural, she said, 
what they used tocall blanket clouds at home, be- 
cause they looked like blankets gathered at the 
four corners and blown full of wind. Iliked Kaula 
better after that and better each year.” That 
picture, ‘“‘ The Road to Crecyen-Brie,” pleases me. 
It looks so inviting with the odd, tall trees.” 

“That is the way the trees are trimmed in 
France,” said Mahler. ‘“‘ Firewood is precious 
there, and all superfluous branches are kept 
ee away.’ Also the method keeps the roads 

rier. 

It was a long leap from Eaton and Kaula to 
Dodge MacKnight, but as Mahler and I turned his | 
strange “ Japanesey” pictures caught our eyes, | 
and we made a bee-line for them. I began to | 
scold. | 

| 





“Never! never! never!’ said I, “were there 


bert’s goats, a troupe of very intelligen! 
James W. Bingham, with something nes 
triloguism; Maud Beall Price, singing co! 
and t&e vitagraph. 

It is simply wonderful the numbe: 
ment seekers who have contracted \ 
been dominated the “ Keith habit,” \ 
regular weekly attendance at one ot | 
tive playhouses conducted by Bb. | 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and I’ 
There is authority for the statement 
number fully 100,000, and few of then 
heard to grumble at the return they 
exchange for the price of admission. \ 
entertainers announced to appear at t 
house during the week commencing 
are the following: Halland Staley. 
“Twentieth Century burglars;’’ Lat: 
tiful and graceful acrobatic contortion's 
Brothers, a trio of clever musical 
Harrigan, the noted “tramp ” juse!: 
and Ward, conversational comed 
Charles R. Crelius and Adele St. Alva in 
ingly funny comedy sketch, with vovw 
ing specialties. The Fadette Wom! 
tra, the best female musical organiza‘ 
country, is underlined for the week 0! 

Mrs. Caroline B. Nichols is to presen! 
aweek from Monday the musical ©) 
that she has labored so hard to bring | 
ent high position, the now noted 
Woman’s Orchestra, composed of tw 
most accomplished female instrume' 
America. There will be a change o! |’ 
at almost every performance thro! 
week, so that the public will have © 
opportunity of judging the merits of t!: 
orchestra. st 

Miss Ida Conquest,who has been ou! , 
of “ The Second in Command ” for se 
owing to a severe hoarseness, resume: 
in the company on Thursday night at | 
street Theatre. 


.---** am building,”’ the pensive mai 

“A castle in the air.” aa 
“And what is the corner: stone’ 
She answered: “A solitaire.” 
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Poultry. | 


Practical Poultry Points. 


iter in Poultry Keeper says she has 
old that sugar or any sweetened food 
kill turkeys. She has not tested it 
ding sweet food, but she knows a 
who feeds her turkeys on waste from 

table, and has lost many without 
onteause. As such scraps would be 
‘o contain bits of cake and pudding, 


cht be the cause of death. We have | 


ieard of this before, and are not sure 
‘rect, as we never had much cake or 
« or ice-cream to feed the poultry on, 
| we ever get hotel or restaurant 
or city swill of any kind to feed 
We always disliked the idea of using 
because of the sugar that might be in 
because we knew that much of it 
probably be ina state of partial or 
ecomposition, and we do not think 








od is fit for anything intended for | 


food. 
: such things, but we do not like to 
fit when we are eating them. 


exchange very sensibly cautions the 


We know many animals and | 


s that when they clean out their | 
. inthe spring, and remove partially | 


i vegetables, that they should not 
em to the hens. It is true that nearly 
vegetables kept in the cellar during 
uter are good food for hens when 
4d condition, but when much decayed 
y wilted, they are not more fit for the 
han for the family table. When we 


» have this to do, we cleaned up these | 
ables and all the dirt we could sweep | 
i shovel up, of which much would be | 


{| in when the roots were put 


ter harvesting, and whether it was | 


ishel basket full, or, as 
of a house into whigdh we moved 
\Mareh, an ox-eart load, we took it to 


in the! 


come tield remote from the henyards, and | 


we spread it and plowed it into the 

d. Wegot our lesson on that many 

s ago, When we threw a basket of par- 

t decayed onions into the henyard. In 
afew days we had eggs that tasted stronger 
of onions than a raw onion would. We 
ver tried it with any more decaying vege- 
tables, for we had no desire to get the flavor 
of rotten potatoes or cabbage in our eggs, 
but we have heard or read of hens being 


piu 


killed by rotten potatoes. Certainly they 
would be likely to cause bowel disorders. 
lhe vegetables that are good and sound may 
well be fed to the fowl. 


When the poultry are turned out in the 
spring, if they have not been well supplied 
with green food during the winter they are 
eager to pick every spear of grass they can 
find, whether green or dry, and the dry will 
pack the crop so full that it cannot be 
pressed downward to be digested. Then 
there is the condition called crop bound, 
and if the bird is not relieved the result is 
death. In some cases a manipulation of the 
crop may break up this mass, and it may be 
sradually worked downward to the gizzard, 
but the quicke. and easier way is to cut the 
skin through to the crop, then slip it a 
little to one side and cut through 
the crop, and work the material out with 
the tinger. When this is done and the skin 
slips back to its proper position, the two 
cuts will not correspond. Then place the 
hen by herself in a comfortable coop, give 
her plenty of warm water to drink, and a 
mash of soft food in small amounts, and it 
will be but a few days before the cuts will 
have healed, the little blood that starts 
and the feathers forming a healing plaster 
etter for her than the surgeon could pre- 

Buta better way is to prevent this 
rouble by giving some green food while she 
isin the house, so that she may not crave 
itenough to eat dry grass. 


WV. h. Graham, poultry manager at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, writes to the 
Farming World in regard to the poultry they 
are fattening, and that he thinks farmers 
should grow for the export trade to Eng- 
and. They want there a bird with white 
lesh and skin, instead of yellow, and they 
also object to black legs or feathers on the 
eYS The Black Javas, Langshans and 


brahma are thus unsatisfactory. The 
"l\mouth Rock and Wyandotte have 
yellow tesh and legs, but the color 


of the flesh can be influenced by the feed. 
“vine of the whitest fieshed fowls he 


Zz lap 
NLtRence SC 


\ \N\NN 


A NEW VARIETY OF STRAWBERRY. 








; He gives tables showing the cost of mak- 
ing a pound of flesh, by different methods 
of feeding, both at the beginning and during 
the last part of the process, and for the 


whole time. Those fed in loose pens, where | 


there was five square feet of space to each 


bird, gained eleven pounds per crate at a 


cost of 7.44 cents per pound, and sold at nine 


| cents a pound. Those fed in crates gained in 
| the same time fifteen pounds, ata cost of 6.21 


cents a pound, and sold at ten centsa pound, 
and those which were kept in crates and 


crammed by machine gained 21} pounds, at | 


acost of 4.88 cents a pound, and sold at 
eleven'cents a pound. ‘They fed these from 


the trough in front of the crate for the first | 
two weeks, then for a week or ten days used | an accurate measure of worth. 
the cramming machine. In this test equal 


parts of milk and grain were used. 


While this table shows a value for the | 


cramming machine, and he thinks it can be 
made to prove protitable for chickens that 
have been well fed trom the first, he is very 
doubtful if it is desirable for general use, 
even though it makes a nicer chicken, but 
there must be extra time or labor expended 
in using it. 


Another table compares the cost of four | 


different rations for each pound of gain. 


The mixture of two parts each cornmeal, | 


ground buckwheat and one part pearl oat 
dust, with an equal weight of skimmilk, gave 
a pound of gain for less than 3} cents. 
parts cornmeal, two parts each ground buck- 
wheat and pearl oat dust, with the equal 
wheat of milk made the cost a little more, 
43 cents a pound, while oat dust with milk 
made the cost of gain nearly five cents a 
pound. 


An exchange reports one who has long 


been in the poultry business as saying that | 


he has sold broilers all the way from 


eighteen to forty cents a pound,and the forty- | 


cent price looked like a good thing, but he 


could not make as much money on them as | 


on those he marketed in early fall and win- 
ter at eighteen to twenty cents. The eggs 
cost more for those hatched in winter, do not 


hatch as well, the chickens require much | 


more care and work, and when they get 
this the mortality among them is greater, 


and they will not maturé as rapidly as | 


those hatched in warm weather. When 
both sides of the account are carefully kept 
we think the chickens hatched from June 
to September will usually show as much 


profit as the March and April chickens if , 


| well fed, and the young cockerels and such 


pullets as are not desired to be wintered are 


| sold as broilers. 


saw were Plymouth rocks that had | 


been fed only on oats and skimmilk. The | 


Dorkings are not popular in Canada, as they 


lariners seem to endure it well. 
(rat 
aid as a rule the hens are not good 
The Buff Orpington seem _ to 
requirement of white flesh and 
legs, are about the same size as the 


have the 


not been sufficiently tested in 
‘aiadato be recommended as the perfect 
oO et. The Leghorns, Andalusians and 
M is are net adapted for fattening pur- 
cither in shape or disposition. 
akes a strong plea for taking more 
to the shape of the birds bred from. 
ts one with a broad breast, not too 
‘ of moderate depth, and not a prom- 
‘reastbone, a broad back of good 
‘the shoulders and extending well 
where the tail starts out. The legs 
' large enough to indicate a fair 
strong constitution, yet with rather 
‘, and of but moderate length, but 
vell apart. The neck of fair 
! arched to indicate vigor, and the 
ild be short, stout, well curved, 
it, active eyes, 
ias been complaint from England 
birds sent there have been too 
here is more eall for birds weigh- 
ver tive pounds each when dressed 
nglish fashion, that is,!with heads 
arawn, 
ig about 35 pounds at three to 
s old a profitable size for fatten- 
e that weighed thirty-eight pounds 
i when crated, gained twenty-one 
i cost of 4.88 cents a pound, and 
weighed forty-eight pounds to 
gained twenty-two pounds, ata 
‘cents a pound. 
st be taken not to overfeed the 
e beginning, and here is where 
°inade their mistake in the fat- 
He thinks two pounds of 
for twelve chickens is enough at 
‘h he would divide into three 
is, if convenient, but, if not, 
i day answers very well. Give 
lan they will eat readily, and 
‘© to remain in the trough from 
+ toanother. Atthe latter part | 
ond week he generally had twelve 
IZ 3} pounds of graina day, and | 
‘tit most profitable to feed abvut | 
ir days. hey will gain more | 
' time. byt at an increased cost. 
‘0 feed one or 14 pounds of milk 
! pound of grain. Such foods as 


Dut ive 


} 


CeSS, 


Whe ) 
Whea ‘(milk tend to make a white flesh. 
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Poultry and Game. 
The receipts of poultry are light, but the 


| demand is very light, and the trade is dull. 
are thought too tender for that climate, | 
though some strains in the hands of some | 


The Indian | 
«has the yellow skin of the Rock, | 


They have found chick- | 


| eommon to good 75 cents to $1.25. 
7 ’ | choice large $2.50 to $3 a dozen. 
Kocks, are in many cases good winter layers, | 

'good at 11 to 12 cents, 


| 12 to 15 cents. 


' cents. 
Choice young bring 14 to 15 cents, old toms | 


‘for a crop of corn or wheat, whieh will 


| the land. C 5 
‘ps, yellow carrots and cottonseed | the soil obtained by this rotation helps 
“a yellow flesh, while oats, vuck- | greatly towards making the potato crop a 


Fresh-killed Northernand Eastern chickens 


remain at 18 to 20 cents for choice roasting, 


20 to 25 cents for broilers, and 12 to 15 cents | 


for common to good. Fowl lower, few above 
13 cents and fair to good 11 to 12 cents. 
Pigeons choice $1.25 to $1.50 a dozen, and 
Squabs 
Western 
fair to 
though a_ few 
extra would sell at 13 to 14° cents. 
Choice large fowl 114 to 12 cents, fair to 
good 10 to 11 cents. Choice large capons 
scarce at 16 to 17 cents, small and medium 
Old roosters 7 to 8 cents. 
Ducks 14 to 15 cents and geese 10 to 12 
But few good turkeys coming now. 


dry-packed chickens are only 


12 to 13 cents and No. 2 10 to 12 cents. Live 


poultry in small supply and selling well at. 


114 cents for fowl, 10 to 11 cents for chickens 
and 5 to 6 cents for old roosters. 

There is but little game coming in and but 
little call. 
are but little better than any other wild 
ducks; a few in storage are held as high as 
$2 to $2.50 a pair, but some go at 50 cents to 
$1. Western mallard 75 cents a pair, wild 
geese $1 each and brant 41 a pair. Small 
shore ducks not plenty, and very thin in 
flesh now at 20 to 50 cents a pair. 


same as when killing stopped. 


borticultural, | 


Potato Culture. 

Anything under three hundred bushels of 
potatoes to an acre should be an unsatis- 
factory crop where good, intensive cultural 
methods are practiced, and this may be sur- 
passed by fifty to seventy-five bushels in 
good seasons. To accomplish this it is nec- 
essary that constant care and watchfulness 
should be given, and it may readily be sup- 
posed that anything short of the best of 


Four | 


Canvasback ducks spring killed | 


Venison | 
and moose iu cold storage with prices the | 


| 
| 
| 
| few came last week. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| large, $1.75 to $2.25. 


| navels in 


| to $6.50 a cask, 





ry great expectations; but this may 
| be partly counteracted by bad _ sea- 
sons. That is something that we cannot 


bushels of potatoes toan acre when others 
| have found their crop cut down to two hun- 


' dred and less by the weather and diseases. 


| The whole difference has been in the start 


and the conditions of the soil and the seed. 


lam willing to pay $5 a pound for early 


seed that I know will guarantee an improve- 
ment over old sorts, but price is not always 
One must 
be pretty sure that he is getting what he is 


| bargaining for before paying that or any 


other price. 


When the clover is turned under with the 


plow the roots of the clover will be equiva- 
lent toa good dressing with rich manure. 


The wheat which may follow will leave 
| plenty of fertilizer in the soil for the crop of 
potatues, and the early crop will hardly re- 


quire any further fertilizing. 
condition for the potatoes. 


titled to. 
| soil early in the season enables the land 
to warm up so that the seed can be put 
in early, and early planting is always desir- 
able. The potato will grow in a compara- 
tively cold soil, and alow temperature will 
not kill it so quickly as some imagine. It is 
certainly worth the effort to get an early 
crop of potatoes, for the profits are almost 
sure to be larger than for the later crop. 
We cannot add very much tothe general 
knowledze of potato culture, but a little ex- 

| perience each year may help. 
Connecticut. C. L. 
—_———__>—> - 

Domestic and Foreign Fruit. 

The apple receipts were small last week, 
3177 barrels, of which 279 


KEATING. 





rels received, and 2786 exported. With mod- 
erate demand prices are about as last week, 
but they must be good to bring top quota- 
tions. Spy and No.1 Maine Baldwins $4 


to $5. Gano $4.25, Greenings No. 1 $3.75 to | for No. 1, $15 to $15.50 for No. 2, oat straw 
| $10, and wheat $9 to $12. Jersey City did 


| $4.25, Baldwin and Greening common $3.25 
; to $3.75, Western Ben Davis $3.50 to $4.25, 
Talman Sweet $2.50 to $3.50, mixed vari- 
eties $3.50 to $4, and No. 2 $2.50 to $3.25. 
| Cranberries in light supply with limited de- 
mand, Cape Cod fancy late $7 to $8 a barrel, 
choice sound $5.50 to $6.50, common to 
good $4 to $5, crates $2 to $2.50 and Jersey 
$1.50 to $1.75a box. Florida strawberries 
choice 30 cents a box, and fair to govud 20 to 
25 cents. 

Florida oranges are nearly done, but a 
Selected counts bright 


| at $3 a box, good to choice $2.75 to $3, good 


to choice russet $2.50 to $2.75, 95 counts 
Indian River bright 
$3.50. Tangerines $5.50 to $6.50 a box and 
grape fruit good to choice $6 to $7.50. 
Jobbing lots firm 25 to 50 cents a box higher. 
Florida Cayenne pineapple $3 to $3.50 a box. 
Jamaica oranges also nearly done; only 259 


| boxes came in last week. Barrels sell at. $5.50 


to $6 and boxes $2.75 to $3. Some grape 
fruit yet a: $10 to $12a barrel. California 
goud supply. Steady at $2.75 to 
$3 a box for choice 96, 112 and 116 counts, 
and $3 to $3.50for fancy, 150, 176, 200 and 216 
counts, choice $2.75 to $3 and fancy $3.25 to 
$3.50. Valencias regular $5 tu $5.50a case, 
and large S6 to $6.50. California grape 


| fruit from $3.50 to $5, and lemons $2.50 to 


$3. Messina and Palermo lemons 300 counts 
choice $2.75, fancy $3.25; 360 counts scarce 
and about same price. Malaga grapes $3.50 
Some Smyrna figs at 14 to 
20 cents a .pound, dates 4 to 45 cents and 
bananas $1.50 to $2.50 a stem, Cocoanuts 


$2.50 to $3. a box as to count and quality. 
- + <e . 








Vegetables in Boston Market. 
The vegetable market is rather dull be- 
cause of the scarcity of native products and 
consequent high prices. Beets are selling 


‘at $1.25 a box for old and $1.75 a dozen 


bunches for new hothouse. Carrots 90 cents 
tu $1 a bushel, parsnips 75 to 90 cents, flat 
turnips 50 to 60 cents a box, yellow turnips, 
good 90 cents to $1 a barrel, and white 
French $1.25. Onions in good supply, but 
many soft and sprouting. Good stock is 


| $1.50 a bushel and $3.50 to $4.50 a barrel. 


everything will fail to make it. To make | 


a full crop of potatoes there must be prepa- 


ration and rotation of crops, in order to | 


counteract the effects of the rot, scab and 

striped beetles. There is no’ better way to 

get rid of these diseases than to turn the 
land over to grass and corn after the second 
ear. 

i A goud crop of clover after the potatoes 

will fertilize the land and make it ready 


come in to keep up the average profit of 
The mechanical conditions of 





large one. With rich soil obtained in this 


| A few 
| cents a dozen bunches. 


rather small at 75 

Leek scarce at 75 
cents to $1 a dozen, and shallots 15 to 17 
centsaquart. Radishes $1.75 abox. Celery 
mostly rather poor at $4 to $6 a box, though 
a little good sells as high as $7 to $8. Sal- 
sify 50 to 75 centsadozen. Artichokes $1.25 
to $2 a bushel as to quality and French 
artichokes $3.50 a dozen. Cucumbers No. 


new come in 


1, $12 to $15 a hundred, and No. 2, 
$6 to $8. Peppers scarce at $2 to 


$3 a crate, and so are egg plant at $3 
to $5 a case. All Florida produce scarce, 
and much not in prime condition. Toma- 
toes in moderatejsupply at $2 to $3.25 a case 
as to quality. Hothouse 25 cents a pound. 
Squash is firm at $100 a ton for Hubbard, 
$80 to $85 for marrow,a few summer scallops 
at $2.50 to $2.75 for half-barrel crates. A 
little asparagus at $6 to $9adozen. Rhu- 


The pulvar- 
ization of the soil must be made thorough, 
for we cannot get the land into any too good 
Very often the 
lack of this prevents the potatoes from tak- 
ing up from the soil the rich food they are en- 
The perfect cultivation of the 


were sent tO week last year and exports were 51,015 


Liverpool. Same week last year 7192 bar- | bales. 





help, but we can get the crop in such! a quart. 
condition that the injury will be some- | ach 60 to 70 cents a box for native, 75 cents 
what limited. I have raised three hundred ! to $1.75 a barrel for Norfolk and $1 to $1.25 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| choice and $13.01 for No. 3, which was 93 
| cents a ton less than last year for choice, and 
| $2.01 less for No. 3; 54,780 bales choice and 


| 


| 


| clover mixed $12 to $15, 240 tons of straw 


| 





| 
way, and by good manuring and fine seed, | barb 8 to9 centsa pound and mushrooms 50 
the beginning is favorable enough to war- | to 75 cents. 


Cabbages $1 to $1.50 a barrel for white 
and $1 a box fur red. California cauliflower 
$2.50 to $3 a case. Sprouts scarce at 20 cents 
Norfolk kale $1 a barrel. Spin- 


for Baltimore. Lettuce $1.25 to $1.50 a 
long box. Beet greens $1.25 a bushel, 
and dandelions $1.15 to $1.25. Parsley $1.25 
a box. 
adozen. Romaine and escarol $1.50 to $2 a 
dozen. Florida string beans $3.50 to $4 a 
| crate. California and Southern grown peas 
| $2.50 to $3 a bushel basket or crate. 

| Potatoes in fairly guvod supply, but de- 
| mand good and prices higher. Aroostook 
| Green Mountain extra 90 to 93 cents, fair to 
| good 88 to 0 cents, Hebrons 88 to 90 cents, 
Rose 85 cents and Dakota Red 78 to 80 cents. 
| Prince Edward’s Island Chenangoes 75 
| cents and Dakota Red 80 to 84 cents. Scotch 
168-pound sacks $2 to $2.15 and Belgium 
$1.90 to $2.10. Sweet potatoes mostly in 
poor condition and demand light. Vine- 
land cloth heads $4 to $5 a barrel, and 8Jer- 
sey double heads $2.50 to $3. 

o>? 

THE HAY TRADE. 

There is again a strong feeling in the hay 
market, and the prices have remained firm 
as the receipts continue rather light for the 
demand. Prime and No. 1 hay keep well 
cleaned up, and as the railroads still fail to 
furnish cars, it may be some weeks before 
lower rates prevail. 

New York received a larger supply and of 
better quality last week than for a few 
weeks past, but the demand was good. Dur- 
ing January and February this year 82,584 
tons received, .which was 1984 tons more 
than for the same months last year, 
and the average price was $17.4 for 

















351,788 bales No. 3 were exported. Receipts 


were 7770 tous last week, and 7670 tons same 


Choice timothy sold at $18 to $19, 
No. 1317 to $18, No. 2 $16 to $16.50. Ship- 
ping $12 to $12.50. Clover $12 to $13 and 


received and long rye sold at $16 to $16.50 


not receive enough to supply the wants of 
buyers, and about the same prices pre 
vailed there asin New York. 

Receipts were light in Boston, and prices 
are firm. The poorer grades are cleaning up 
well, and occasionally a car of choice brings 
more than quotations. Receipts were 472 


Endive scarce and poor at $1.25 | 


——The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 978,767 cases, 
against 77,805 cases last week, corresponding 
peri d last year 88,365. The total shipments thus 
far in 1902 have been 94,595 cases, against 938,556 
cases in 1901. 

——The exports from the port of Boston for the 
week ending March 15, 1902, included 3662 p d 
of butter and 1,087,070 pounds of cheese. For the 
same week last year, the exports included 189,692 
pounds of butter and 1,061,319 pounds of cheese. 

——The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
last week included 1940 cattle, 9179 quarters of 
beef from Boston, 2121 cattle, 1408 sheep, 16,500 
quarters of beef from New York; 934 cattle, 400 
quarters of beef from Philadelphia; 909 cattle, 
598 sheep from Portland, a total of 5704 cattle, 
2006 sheep, 26,079 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of this 3063 cattle, 1288 sheep, 19,613 quarters ot 
beef went to Liverpool; 1913 cattle, 598 sheep, 5216 
quarters‘of beef to London; 557 cattle to Glasgow; 
100 cattle to Hull, 1100 quarters of beef to South- 
ampton, and 53 cattle, 120 sheep, 150 quarters of 
beef to Bermuda and West Indies. 

——Traftoy makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports last week to include 208,500 barrels 
of flour, 1,730,000 bushels of wheat, 247,000 bushels 
of corn, 1950 barrels of pork, 15,780,000 pounds of 
lard and 27,592 boxes of meats. 

——The exports from Boston for the week end- 
ing March 14 were valued at $2,450,352 and the im. 
ports at. $1,761,428; excess fof exports $688,924. 
Corresponding week last year exports were 
$2,405,070, and imports were $1,357,328; excess of 
exports $1,047,742. Since Jan. 1 exports have been 
$20,879,647, and imports have been $14,865,987; ex 
cess of exports $6,013,660. Corresponding period 





last year exports were $9,850,220, and imports ; 


were $13,106,279; excess of exports $16,743,941. 

— England has bought in the United States 
and shipped to South Africa since the beginning 
of the war 82,427 horses and 95,460 mules. The ag- 
gregute paid was $24,887,104, an average of $130 
each. 

—-Four billion two hundred thirty-five million 
eighty-eight thousand postage stamps made by 
the United States last year. 

——Lambs are very firm, with muttons firm and 
veals about steady: Lambs 10} to 124 cents, fancy 
and Brightons 11 to 13 cents, yearlings 6 to 94 
cents, muttons 7 to 9$¢ cents, fancy 74 to 10 cents, 
veals 9 to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10 to 10} 
cents. 

—Receipts of dairy products at New York for 
week ending March 18 were 28,096 packages of 
butter, 24,156 boxes of cheese; since May 1, 988,683 
packages of butter, 1,412,572 boxes of cheese. 
Exports for the week were 101,112 pounds of but- 
ter, 293,348 pounds of cheese; since May 1, 11,250,- 
322 pounds of butter, 13,237,403 pounds of cheese. 

—Beef is firmer. Very choice sides, 9} to 10 





cents, extra sides 94 to 9} cents, heavy 8} to 9 
cents, good 8} to 8} cents, light grass and cows 
7 to 8 cents, extra hinds, 114 to 12} cents, good 
10 to 10} cents, light 83 to9 cents, extra fores, 6} to 
7} cents; heavy 6 to 6j cents, good 64 to 7 cents, 
light 5} to6 cents, backs 6} to 94 cents, rattles 
54 to6 cents, chucks 7 to8 cents, short ribs 8} to 
13 cents, rounds 7 to 9 cents,rumps 9 to 13 cents, 
rumps and loins 10 to 15 cents, loing 13 to 17 cents. 

—tThe visible supply of grain inthe United 
States and Canada on March 15included 51,997,000 
bushels «f wheat, 9,686,000 bushels of corn, 3,486,- 
000 bushels of oats, 2,080,000 bushels of rye and 
1,878,000 bushels of barley. Compared with a 
week previous there is a decrease of 1,158,000 
bushels of Wheat, 399,000 bushels of corn, 528,000 
bushels of oats, 41,000 bushels of rye and 7000 
bushels of barley. Marclr16, 1901, the supply was 
55,124,000 bushels of wheat, 22,348,000 bushels of 
corn, 10,871,000 bushels of oats, 1,198,000 bushels of 
rye and 1,337,000 bushels of barley. 

—Pork and lard are unchanged. Heavy backs 


$20, medium $19.25, long cut $20, lean ends $20.50, | 











cars of hay, of which 329 were billed for ex- 
port, and four cars of straw. Same week | 
last year 231 cars of hay, of which 53 were | 
billed for export, and 28 cars of straw. | 
Choice timothy sold at $17.50 to $18 in large | 
bales, $16.50 to $17.50 in small bales. No. 1 
$16 to $17, No. 2 $14 to $15, Xo. 3. and clover 
mixed $12 to $13, clover $12 to $12.50. 
Straw in good supply. Long ryeat $15 to 
$16, tangled rye $11 to $12 and oats $9.50 to 
$10.50. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives as highest | 
prices at various markets as $19 at New 
York and Jersey City, $18 at Boston, New | 
Orleans $17.50, Philadelphia $16, Baltimore 
and Richmond $15.50, Chicago, Louisville, | 
St. Louis and Pittsburg $14.50, Kansas City 
$14, Milwaukee $13.75, Cleveland $13.50, 
Cincinnati $13.25, Buffalo $13, San Fran- 
cisco wheat hay $12.50, Detroit $12, Duluth 
and Minneapolis $11. 

The Montreal Trade Bulletin says that the 
hay trade there is in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. There is an abundance of hay 
for sale, but the absence of railroad facili- 
ties for drawing it is to prevent parties 
from filling orders for shipment on Govern- 
ment account and to other parties. Sales of 
No. 2 timothy were made this week at coun- | 
try points at $7.50, $7.75 and $8, f. 0. b. as 
as to position. Five thousand — tons of 
hay are to be shipped to Klondike and | 
other Yukon districts the coming season | 
by the Northern Commercial Company, 
whose superintendent of transportation is | 
now 1n Seattle making arrangements for | 
the purchase of this, oats and other feed | 
stuffs likely to be needed there next winter. 
They will send by ocean steamers to St. | 
Michael, and then up the Yukon by their | 
fleet of river steamers. | 

ene See Oe 
Export Apple Trade. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports during the week ending March 15, 
1902, were 10,094 barrels, including 279 bar- 
rels from Boston, 3918 barrels from New 
York, 900 barrels from Portland and 4997 
barrels from Halifax. The total shipments 
included 4198 barrels to Liverpool, 2386 bar- 
rels to London, 3297 barrels to Glasgow and | 
213 barrels various. The shipments for the | 
same week last year were 22,084 barrels. | 
The total shipments since the opening of 
the season have been 759,637 barrels, 
against 1,318,300 barrels for the same time 
last year. The total shipments this season | 
include 141,472 barrels from Boston, 147,151 | 
barrels from New York, 88,966 barrels from | 
Portland, 122,406 barrels from Montreal, | 
252,008 barrels from Halifax and :6644 bar- | 
rels from St. John, N. B. | 


bean pork $16.25 to $17, fresh ribs 12) cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 9} cents, smoked 
shoulders 93 cents, lard 10} cents, in pails 11} to 
11} cents, hams 12 to 12} cents, skinned hams 13 
cents, sausage 10 cents, Frankfurt sausages 9} 
cents, boiled hams 17 to 174 cents, bacon 124 to 
13} cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed hams 12 cents, 
raw leaf lard 11} cents, rendered leaf lard 114 
cents, in pails 12 to 12} cents, pork tongues $22.50, 
loose salt pork 10} cents, briskets 11 cents, 


W.E Frost &Co 


Grocers 


AND 


Importers 


| 671 Boylston Street 


Finest Dehesa Bunch and 
Layer Raisins for table. 

Fresh Importation of Small 
Stone Lichee Nuts. 

Salted Pecans, Almonds, Peas 
nuts and Pistachios. 

Finest Imported French Prunes 
in glass and wood. 

Weisbaden Stuffed Prunes in 
fancy boxes. 

Stuffed Dates in 6 varieties. 


Crystallized French Fruits, ase 


sorted, Cherries, Red and 
White Pears, Angelique 
Apricots and Pineapple. 
Chinese Ginger Mandarin, the 
most delicate imported 
Crystallized and Stem. 
Figs, Imperial, in silk bags, 
Figs, Elims, in boxes. Figs 
in baskets, Figues Confites, 
Turkish Fig Paste. 
A fine line Chocolate Creams, 
Bon Bons and Confectionery. 
A full and complete line of 
well matured Sherries, Clare 


ets, Sauternes and Cordials. , 


| A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 












Soft 


Harness 
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You can 
its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 


ordinarily would. 
Harness Oil 


makes a poor looking har. 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
@tand the weather, 


8old everywhere 
in cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
ee] 


Sausage meat 9} cents, (uaker scrapple 10 cents, 
country dressed hogs 7} cents. 

—Receipts of eggs have been liberal the past 
week, but demand has been good, as quality is 
first rate at this season. A few nearby and Cape 
fancy sold at 18 to 19 cents, but Northern, Eastern 
and Indiana choice fresh were 16} to 17 cents. 

Western selected 16 to 16} cents, fair to good 
Eastern 16 and Western 15 to 15} cents. Duck 
eggs scarce at 34 cents a dozen for Baltimore and 
32 to 33 cents for Western. 

——Maple sugar and syrup begin to come more 
freely. Sugar, small cakes, choice, 14 to 15 cents 
a pound, large cakes 12 to 13 cents. Syrup in 
moderate demand at 90 cents to $1 a gallon for 
choice heavy. Vermont comb honey 17 cents a 
pound, with other grades 15 to 16 cents. 

—tThe world’s exports of grain last week were 
reported as 4,834.250 bushels of wheat from five 
countries, and 2,189,414 bushels of corn from three 
countries, of which the United States furnished 
2,906,250 bushels of wheat and 183,414 bushels of 
corn. ‘ 














| pilin. 

George R. Woodin of Belmont, Mass., has pur - 
chased from Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., Chroma 
160f Hood Farm, a promising young cow by 
Chromo, and from a daughter of Brown Bessie’s 
Son. This cow is as good individually as she is 
in breeding, and should prove a profitable ad 
dition to Mr. Woodin’s dairy. 

A bull with World’s Fair blood on both sides is 
advertised this week by "Hood Farm, Lowell, 
Mass. His sire is Brown Bessie’s Son, ason of — 
the great Brown Bessie, winner of the 90 and 30 
days tests at the World’s Fair. His dam is a 
daughter of another notable World’s Fair cow. 
A bull with this breeding will make a fine animal 
to head any herd. If you wish to improve your 
| dairy, you should write to Hood Farm about this 


| bull. 
| 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


| 


| 
{ 









For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
| Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
Also 


valuable remedy. 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For.Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 
No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


| Boston, Mass. 


If you havea kitten or are interested 
in them you should send for cireular 
how to feed and proper tonics for them. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS 


Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 
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POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


How to De It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on recetpt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUGH- 
MAN. 

WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 


Svecial Medicine Chest 
FOR CATS. 


WALNUT TONIC PILLS. - PRICES25 CENTS 
WALNUT WORM PILLS. - PRICE 25 CENTS 
WALNUT FIT PILLS, ~. PRICE 25 CENTS 











WALNUT BOWEL PILLS, PRICE 25 CENTS 


Articles of unquestionable value.#$Tested by 
most prominent fanciers. Taken easily by lodg- 
ing in bits of bread, fish or meat. Sent by:mail 
on receipt of price. 

Cc. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
115 Fulton St., New York City. 
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PPRPANS 


HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- ‘ts development 
from the wild state {o the various breeds, 
and complete directions for treeding. 

ng, rearing and warketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fir. 
this gap. It is based upon the exy erience 
of the most successful experts in turkey 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stock 
and as ra of turkeys for market. 

The ne payere out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 

It ees in America are em 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts ot 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see whut 
ways have proven successful w each 
localit» 


Peofusely Illustrated. Cloth 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
. Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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Wanted by prohibitions: A stirring essay 
on “the Social Pill.” 

There are some months of training before 
Boralma meets Lord Derby. 











A little justice toward Cuba goes a long 
way in the opinion of Congress. 
~waoe 
The American flag is getting ready to 
wave over the Danish Islands. 
esl o.ncseabialiisca es 
Even in death the husband of the richest 
woman could not escape that familiar dis- 
tinction. 











* Litigous paranola ”’ did not prove fatal 
in the case of the most famous victim of 


that disease. 








_ ~<>— 

Grotiusis another of those fellows con- 
cerning whom we hide our ignorance under 
a polite evasion. 








Sa a 
The Commonwealth stopped a few 
minutes to meditate on the need of a deeper 
channel in the harbor. 
7? 
Indiana scores again. This time with the 
only American woman sculptor represented 
in the Luxembourg. 
i -~>- --———- 
The Paderewski-Kubelic upheaval is not 
at all a question of first or second fiddle. It 
is piano versus violin. 
—_—— -~oeo 
Michael Angelo is at last getting credit 
for the hard lhcks he put in painting the 
ceiling of that Sistine chapel. 
———- +> 
Lemons, we are told, produce cheerful- 
ness. Perhaps this explains the inevitable 
success of a circus performance. 
x egdigea abate 
Don’t mind the rain; the poet will tell 
you that in proportion as the rain comes 
down the flowers will come up. 
i atin 
Forty-eight hours in which to unload 
and load the Commonwea'th made a 
lively period for the *longshoremen at the 
Dominion wharf. 




















+ >o 
When Dr. Banks declared that Dr. Savage 

is ‘* advertising spiritual haberdashers,”’ he 

probably meant to insinuate that spiritual- 

ism talks through its hat. 

-<+.>- ————_ 

The best thing that Boston has done 
during the week is to starta fund for the 
widows and orphans of the Monomoy live- 
saving crew, and to keep it growing. 

a in ating 

‘*T should have felt badly if you had 

swelled my head,”’ said the guest, ‘* but 








| question seems to strike many persons as 


Are we to license the pussy cat? The 


humorous, but it js one that may be pon- 
dered seriously in ‘the small hours, when if 
the feline were licensed, she or he would 
hardly be so vocally evident just under the 
window. 





<>< 

Perhaps the saddest thing brought out in 
the murder trial now going on in New York 
is the fact that the victim had ordered a new 
suit of clothes for Easter. The point may 
appear trivial; but think of the trouble in- 
volved in ordering your own new clothes, 
and the subsequent triumphant joy of the 
debut. 


Sa mal 

There seem to be distinctly two opinions 
concerning the proposed creation of a gen- 
eral staff for the army. Unquestionably, 
several heads are better than one in many 
cases; on the other hand, one head acts 
more quickly than several in cases of emer- 
gency. Those who support the bill hold 
that it provides for both kinds of action, 
‘and Lieutenant-General Miles evidently 
holds that it doesn’t. 
—-~- >> 

The Chicago Drovers’ Journal says good 
cows and heifers are in demand there, and 
are higher than they have been since the 
cow jumped over themoon. They are high 
enough in Brighton to show that we have 
been right in advising farmers to use pure- 
bred bulls and raise their heifer calves from 
their best cows. When such cows as are 
brought to market sell as they did last week 
at $60 to $70 each, it is better to have one to 
sell than to be ‘obliged to buy one. . And we 
predict even higher prices during the three 
years next to come, if not for a longer time. 
In fact, at these prices itis not the best 
cows that come to our market. If aman 
wants a cow that will give eight to twelve 
thousand pounds of milk in a year, and 
make four hundred pounds or more of but- 
ter, he will have to go to the man who has 
her, and pay a larger price for her. Such 
cows are rot peddled about much. 
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Vegetable Culture. 

A paper on *“ The EvoJution of Vegetable 
Culture During the Last Forty Years’’ was 
recently read before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by W. W. Rawson. 
He said in part: 

** By evolution we mean progressive de- 
velopment, and I[ doubt if there is any other 
branch of business in which this progression 
is more pronounced than in the culture of 
the various vegetable crops which have 
been grown for market for the past forty 
years. This advancement has been made 
by the introduction of new varieties, the im- 
provement of old varieties, the greater in- 
telligencein the use of fertilizers, the im- 
provement of farm ‘machinery and the 
methods of culture, and the introduction of 
glass houses for the forcing of crops during 
the winter. 

We have learned that it is possible to pro- 





instead you have swelled my heart.”? After 
that who could refuse to cheer! 
a ana _ o 
Despite the popularity of the “marrying | 
parson,” it is doubtful if very many of the | 
young people of Lynn will now insist upon | 
going to Dorchester to be married. | 


- :->>- — | 


r ; at the charm- : 
We are interested to note that th | improvement in machinery has been such | They are grown very easily, and large quan- 


ing humanity of Prince Henry continued | 
on the trip home. He was not nearly so 
democratic as on the trip over. 
>> -- 
The thirteen memorial windows of the re- | 
dedicated church at Littleton, N. H., make 
an unlucky number. Somebody will prob- 
ably die before there is another one. 

















ik hee 

That a single copy of ‘* Eugenie Grandet ”’ 
was sold the other day in Paris for $2340 
must not be taken too seriously by young 
writers looking for encouragement. 

ae ees 

All persons who are going to be crowned | 
will be interested to know that Edward’s 
robes will be of royal purple and Alexan- 
dra’s of white and gold. 

a ge 

We picture Prince Henry during the next 
few months with no other occupation than 
thinking of America; at least he says he has 
accumulated material for months of thought. 

->- 

It is a long jump from the $1,600,000 said 
to have been stolen from the Vatican to the 
windows stolen from a new house in Provi- 
dence. But perhaps the thieves of the Vati- 
can began with windows and worked up. 

: : 

Engaged couples usually develop a mania 
for surprising their friends and relatives, 
and in this respect the latest widely an- 
nounced engagement in Boston has been es- 


pecially happy. 























a one - 

We are interested to note that there 
wasn’t even a single diamond in the latest 
bag stolen at the North station. Has the 
local public learned the unwisdom of carry- 
ing its diamonds in hand bags” or have the 
diamonds all been stolen ? 


AS ee 

“A million for divorce, but not one cent 
for tribute,” seems to be the gist of what a 
Chicago parent said recently to his unsatis- 
factorily wedded son. The divorce is now 
following, and the public is following the 
divorce. 





————_—_-— > oe —_———_ 

Temple of Truth No. 4- has been estab- 
lished in New York, but Boston is hardly | 
likely to be honored by the establishment of 
No.2. In this instance Truth is out so far 
as Boston is concerned, and likely to remain 
80. 


—_——- Sin _aiinal 

American heiresses need not worry over 
the rumor that they are barred out at the 
English court. When an English nobleman 
wants an heiress he usually wants her badly 
enough to come and get her. 

Now that the market leases are nearly up 
the city has another opportunity to show 
what it can do as a good landlord. So far 
the market has been an excellent investment 
both from the point of view of the city and 
from that of the marketmen. 

- >> 

Apropos of the fire at Bryn Mawr the 
other night we are reminded of the remark 
of our washerwoman upon first seeing a pair 
of our pajamas: ‘‘ Oh, my! oh, my!”’ she 
said ; ** and how nate they are to run out in 


999 


if the house is burnin’. 
> 

If the St. Louis management carries out 
Santos Dumont’s suggestions, visitors at the 
fair will be as perplexed with riches as the 
audience at a three-ring circus. It will be 
difficult to devote oneself to the exhibits for 
fear of losing something that is going on up 


i ir. 
in the a i 


Mr. Bram Stoker’s novel, ‘* The. Mys- 
teries of the Sea,”. deals with second sight, 
buried treasure, an American girl of great 
wealth who travels incognito, etc., etc 
The story, we are told, is written of Amer 
icans as the author has seen them. Enough 


said. 




















| heretofore. 
| in agricultural chemistry. Now we can tell 


| perfection unknown forty years ago. 
| crops can be produced in a year, three of 


duce three where only one could be obtained 
Great strides have been taken 


by analysis the exact amounts of the essen- 
tial elements, namely, nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid, in the soil, and if one or 
two are deficient for the successful produc- 


Head. I think there is no crop that I have | tastes of the consumer. 
mentioned or shall mention where there has| ‘This country exports to some extent 
been greater change in the market price than | quite a quantity of horse meat to the Scan- 
in the cabbage. We ased to get $10 to $15 | dinavian countries uf Europe, horse meat 
per hundred, while today $5 to $6 is the top | ubtained from the carcasses of horses right 
price. from the ranges, while that in Europe is 
CELERY. taken from horses which, outgrowing their 
Not one of the varieties of celery popular | usefulness, aged, decrepit, broken and scant 
forty years agois in use today. There is | in flesh and fat, are at last killed for use as 
also a vast difference in the cultivation. We | human food. No doubt the experiments re- 
used to grow branching celery, but now the | ported were made with such meat, and not 
market demands a solid heart. The intro- | from that obtained from American horses. 
duction of the Paris Golden variety made a | I believe thesame results would be obtained 
great revolution in the celery market, but | if old and tough beef were substituted. 

not for the benefit of the producer. When | « Horse meat has many claims of sdvan- 
the Giant Pascal and Boston Market vari-| tage over beef as an article of food; tuber- 
eties appear on the market the Paris Golden culosis is less prevalent among horses than 
sells ata discount. The celery crop is one | among cattle, while horses have less dis- 
that requires a large amount of labor, and is | eases which may be communicated to man 
not in many cases a very profitable one. than nave bovines. It is true that glanders 
CORN. may be transmitted to man from horses, but 
Great improvements have been made in | I have never heard of it being so communi- 
the varieties of sweet or sugar corn. | cated to human beings through the consump- 

Adam’s Early and Evergreen were once the | tion of meat. , 
two principal varieties. Now we have| ‘ Horses in thesa days are bred more for 
Early Crosby, Early Cory, Marblehead, | their desirability as beasts of burden, no 
Moore’s Concord, Potter’s Excelsior, Black | attention ever being paid to what sorts will 
Mexican, Mammoth Sugar and Stowell’s | take on the most flesh and fat for a given 
Evergreen. They are grown in different | amount of feed; yet were this}subject care- 
sections at different seasons, and arein the | fully studied and cross-breeding with this 
market from July 1 till frost comes. end in view indulged in, Ihave no doubt but 
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lished, and also giving the President power 
to establish fish and game preserves in such 
forest reserves. A favorable report was 
submitted to the House. This is a matter in 
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CUCUMBER. 

This is one of the best-known vine crops, 
and was grown almost wholly out-of-doors 
forty years ago and very little under glass, 
while now it is just the opposite... The 
cucumber is now grown all the year round 
in houses made for the purpose, and is ‘con- 
sidered one of the most valuable crops for 
the market gardener. The Improved White 
Spine is most generally grown, and is the 
best variety for market. The cucumber 
crop is a very expensive one to grow, as it 
requires so much care and heat. 

LETTUCE. 

Lettuce is not only grown in the field, but 
also under glass, and may well be termed a 
continuous crop. The headed varieties are 
called ‘* Boston lettuce ” all over the coun- 
try, for the market gardeners of Boston and 
vicinity have done more than any others to 
bring these varieties up to their present 
highly developed state. The plain hothouse 
and crumpled leaf varieties are grown 
under glass, and the Black Seed Tennisball, 
Big Boston and Salamander out of doors. 

ONION. 

Years ago the seed only was sown, but 
today small onions, raised the season be- 
fore and kept through the winter, are set 
out, and thus a crop is produced a month 
earlier than from seed. There has been 
very little change in varieties the past forty 
years,and the Yellow Danvers is still the 
leading variety. 

PEAS, 

The varieties grown forty years] ago were 
few compared to the great number now 
in use. All we have left of that time are 
the Daniel O’Roure and Champion of Eng- 
land. Of the varieties grown today the 
Clipper is the earliest, next the Nott’s Ex- 
celsior, then comes Gradus, the newest of 
all. 

RADISH. 

For many years the Long Scarlet radish 

was themost popular, but of late years the 





tion of the crop they can be supplied. The 


that one man and one horse can do the work | 
that required many forty years ago. The | 
climate has so changed during the past four | 
decades that crops that were once very suc- | 
cessful out of doors are almost a failure | 


now. Cucumbers and melons may be cited | 


| as examples. | 


Glass had just begunto be used forty | 
years ago. After the sash came the glass- 
houses, and these have been enlarged and | 
perfected to such an extent that today the 
growing of vegetables under glass has be- 
come a speeialty, and crops have attained a 
Four 


lettuce and one of cucumbers. 

The market gardener of today is classed 
as an up-to-date business man. He works 
more with his head than with his hands. 
He plans the work for others, keeps him- 
self informed every day on the condition of 
the market, knows all about the new seeds 
and machinery introduced, and in every 
way endeavors to get the.greatest amount 
possible out of his land. 

The seed business of today is one of enor- 
mous detail. The seedsman knows what is 
the best locality for every crop, and sends 
his stock seed to a grower in that locality 
whom he knows makes a specialty of that 
particular variety. For instance, we get 
our peas and beans from different sections 
in northern New York and Canada, our vine 
seeds from Michigan and several States in 
the West, our onion seed from California 
and Connecticut, and our radish and spinach 
from Germany, where we also get a greater 
proportion of our flower seeds. 

All fertilizers are now required by law to 
have a correct table of analysis on every 
package or bag, suv that the buyer can tell 
just what he is buying. 

Probably the most interesting phase of 
the evolution of market gardening during 
the last forty years is the study of the 
changes and improvements made in the dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetables. I will takethem 
in alphabetical order and speak of some of 
the principal ones. 

ASPARAGUS. 

This crop is much the same as it was 
forty years ago, but cultivation has im- 
proved it very much. Weare now growing 
and selling Moore’s Cross Bred in prefer- 
ence to many other varieties. The town of 
Concord is today the principal locality 
where the vegetable is grown. It can be 
forced to some extent. 





BEANS. 

More changes have taken placein the bean 
than in any other vegetable. This is es- 
pecially true of the dwarf or bush variety. 
Forty years ago we did not know the wax 
variety, which is the most popular type 
today. This was introduced about thirty 
years ago. The Golden Eye Wax is about 
sixteen years old. The most popular bean 
today is the Kidney Wax, which is cata- 
logued under various names. The Mo- 
hawk, Six Weeks, Valentine, Red Cran- 
berry and Dwarf Horticultural are about 
the same as forty years ago. The Brock- 
ton Vole, introduced in 1884, as well as the 
Worcester Pole, are great favorites. 

BEETS. 

The Dewings beet was introduced about 
thirty years ago. We have had many im- 
provements since then, the most popular 
being the Favorite, Edmands’, Detroit Dark 
Red and the Crosby Egyptian. 

CABBAGE. 

As to the cabbage, there are several of the 
varieties which were popular forty years 
ago that are still in demand, such as 
Early York, Wakefield, Winnigstadt, Drum- 
head, Flat Dutch and Savoy. The most 
prominent of the newer varieties are Early 
Spring, Early Summer, Stone Mason, Drum 
head Savoy, All Seasons and Danish Ball 





globe-shaped variety is in greater demand. 


tities can be produced from a small tract of 
land. 
RHUBARB. 

This is both an outdoor and a forcing 
crup. When forced and put into the mar- 
ket in winter it brings a very good price 
When grown under glass it is quite pro- 
ductive. 

SQU ASHES, 

The oldest of the present varieties are the 
Marrow, Hubbard, Crookneck and Scallop. 
These were all quite popular forty years 
ago, and are still grown quite extensively. 
Two of the most prominent varieties intro- 
duced since are the Essex Hybrid and Bay 
State, introduced in 1879 and 1886 respec- 
tively. 

TOMATOES. 

The past forty years have witnessed a 
great many changes in this crop, not only 
in varieties, but in many other respects. 
The Boston Market was very popular a 
number of years ago, but very few are grown 
today. The Essex, an old variety, was in- 
troduced in 1860, the Essex Hybrid in 1873, 
and the Early Comrade in 1892. The Acme, 
Paragon, Emery and General Grant are 
all smooth and of a bright red, as are also 
the Puritan, Stone, Belmont and _ Living- 
stone varieties of a more recent date. There 
is probably no vegetable grown that has 
increased as much in consumption as the 
tomato. It is on the table all the year 
around, and no dinner seems complete with- 
out it. , 

We are living today in an age of im- 
provement, and the vegetable business can 
well claim a promine..t place among those 
industries where the improvement has been 
most marked. New ideas have been in- 
troduced whereby the cost of production 
has been reduced, while the production it- 
self has been increased. Electric lights are 
now used to force a crop and are a success. 
Sterilization of the soil is practised with a 
view to destroy all vermin, weeds and 
everything that is injurious to the crop, 
and is a great benefit, for now we can grow 
such crops as lettuce and cucumbers with- 
out the fear of their being destroyed by the 
fungi which heretofore have caused so much 
damage. 

When we consider how great has been this 
progressive development it is no wonder 
that we would rather have 1902 with all its 
blessings and luxuries than 1862 with its 
hard work and _ old-fashioned methods. 
None of our profession have become mil- 
lionaiies, but nearly all are well to do. 
‘They are very independent, live as well and 
as long as any other class of business men, 
and are the leading men in_ their 
respective townships. They have more 
time to themselves, and get more good 
out of life and in all respects are much 
better off than the market gardeners of 
forty years ago. With the opportunities of 
the present day, I know of no other business 
whereby one can get greater pleasure than 
in the market garden business, providing he 
takes a sincere interest in it. I would not 
advise a man to engage ina business to 
which he cannot devote his whole heart and 
soul, and to which he is notadapted, but for 
aman who has a fondness for it, there is no 
business in the world so fascinating as the 
cultivation of vegetables for the market. 


-~ 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


In several of the metropolitan papers of 
the East, articleshave ap eared describing 
some experiments made in Europe with horse 
meat as an article of food, which tend to 
show that from such a diet human beings 
would obtain but little nourishment. 

‘* The question of human consumption of 
horse meat,’”’ stated Dr. D. E. Salmon, when 
his attention was called to the matter, “has, 
in my mind, nevet dwelt to any extent upon 
its palatableness or nourishment © con- 


that chemical analyses would show but lit- 


produced and the beef marketed at present.”’ 


“Celery Culture’’ isthe title of another 


ment of Agriculture now in press, known as 
Farmers’ Bulletins. 
‘* Little more than twenty-five years ago,”’ 


now forms such an important factor in 
market-gardening interests, was cultivated 
by few growers only. Celery was to be 
found on the menu of a few of the leading 
hotels, but not in many homes. Its use has 
spread until at present, with the output 
reckoned by the carloads, it is classed as a 
wholesome and pulatable addition to the 
fare of all classes. 


use,” continues Mr. W. R. Beattie, the 
author of the bulletin, ‘‘have been derived 
from the wild celery, a native of the 
marshes of southern England. ‘his wild 
celery was for a ‘ong time considered poi- 
sonous, which was a natural supposition, as 
it belongs to the same family as poison hem- 
lock.’”’ 

Mr. Beattie, after reviewing the value of 
celery from a commercial standpoint, notes 
the nutrition contained in the plant, which, 
by the way, is not so very great, but it adds 
a most palatable addition to the table in the 
winter season, when agreat quantity of meat 
is eaten and few vegetables. It is generally 
considered as one of the most wholesome of 
vegetables. 

A description is given of methods of pre- 
paring the soil, sowing the seed, various 
means of transplanting, watering by 
sprinkling, irrigation and_ sub-irrigation. 
Following this comes a_ discussion of 
the best methods of growing the crop, 
a description of methods undoubtedly 
valuable to the amateur. he various 
diseases of the plant and _ insect ene- 
mies are described, and also the methods 
of preparing celery for use, storing for 
winter use, marketing the crops, blanching 
and profits to be derived from celery culture. 
From the experiments made by Mr. Beattie, 
good, sound advice is given as to what varie- 
ties should be grown for home use and what 
sorts for the market. He advances argu- 
ments showing that as the self-blanching 
varieties are weaker than the usual sorts, 
they are more easily subject to blight 
diseases. 


Prof. C. C. Georgeson, the director of the 
Government Experiment Station at Alaska, 
has contributed a very interesting article in 
he March number of The National Geo- 
gra dhic Magazine on ‘“ The Possibilities of 
Alaska.”’ 
Professor Georgeson makes the prediction 
that in the near future Alaska will become 
a powerful State, for the agricultural re- 
sources of that sectiom make it capable of 
furnishing homesteads to two hundred thou- 
sand families with an allotment to each cf 
320 acres. Alaska has abundant resources 
to support a population of three million 
people. 

Rapid growth can be induced through the 
development of the territory’s agricultural 
resources. ‘* There never could be agreater 
misconception in regard to a geographic 
fact,’”’ states Professor Georgeson, ‘ than 
the popular idea that Alaska is a snow- 
covered, inhospitable waste. Asa matter of 
fact, you can travel from one end of the 
Yukon to the other in the summer and 
never see snow.”’ 

In some places the grass at this season 
grows as high as a man’s shoulder. At one 
place, Mr. Georgeson attempted to photo- 
graph a herd of cattlein a pasture, but was 
compelled to move on further, owing to the 
fact that the cattle were buried out of sight 
by the luxuriant growth of grass in which 
they were feeding. 

‘*T have never seen finer potatoes, cauli- 
flower, cabbage, kale, peas, lettuce and rad- 
ishes than have been grown at the exper- 
iment stations at Sitka and at Kenal,” he 
says. In various parts of Alaska oats, 
wheat and barley have been grown suc- 
cessfully for years, and with enormous 
yields, while cattle raising is carried on 
to a considerable extent. As a rule the 
live stock -in winter requires but little 
shelter, owing to the modifying influence 
of the Japanese current, except during se- 
yere snowstorms. An instance is cited 
when forty-five head of pack horses were 
turned loo e in the fall, and in the spring 
forty-three were alive, well and in fair con- 
dition. The Indians have given a new name 
to cattle, calling them ‘‘ McKinley moo.” 

In concluding, Professor Georgeson com- 
pares Alaska and her possibilities with 
Finland, lying six degrees north of Alaska. 
Finland, less than one-fourth the size of our 
Northern Territory, has a population of over 
2,600,000, mostly supported by agriculture. 
What may be done in Alaska may be real- 
ized by an understanding of the rural con- 
ditions of the Fins, who have even less agri- 
cultural advantages than the people of 
Alaska. ae 

The Government figures show small ex- 
portations of corn inthe eight months end- 
ing with February 1902. According to the 
figures of the Bureau of Statistics just 
issued, they amounted to only 29,912,875 
bushels, against 132,624,859 bushels in the 
corresponding months of the preceding 
fiscal year, the value beingin the eight 
months ending with February 1902, $13,683,- 
200, against $60,621,569 last year, a reduc- 
tion in this single item of $46,628,360. This 
reduction, of course, was caused by the 
shortage in the corn crop, due to the drought 
oflastsummer, => 

The committee on public lands of the 
House of Representatives has had under 
discussion a bill ‘authorizing the President 
to transfer from the interior to the Agri- 
cultural Department forest reserves when 








tained therein, but more upon the individual 





tle, if any, difference between horse meat so 


of the popular publications of the Depart- 


says the bulletin, ‘*the celery crop, which | 


‘© All of the cultivated varieties now in | 


which Mr. Roosevelt has expressed consid- 
erable interest, and it is believed that the 
bill will become a law. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Money in Potatoes. 


The potato crop of 1901 was one of the 
most profitable for the farmers ever grown 
in this country. The demand has been so 
great that prices advanced tv a point where 
large importations of potatoes from Europe 
were made. The great industrial activity 
.n this country has created an almost un- 
precedented demand for all the products of 
the Eastern farmers, and it is probable that 
this demand will be as great the coming 
year. Good cultivation and the liberal use 
of Bradl-y’s Fertilizers insure good crops of 
potatoes. 

Most of the progressive potato growers 
| are using Bradley’s fertilizers extensively, 
| and they report that the Bradley brands 
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i not only distribute most readily in potato | 


tatoes. It is also notable that the growing 
crops where Bradley’s Fertilizers have been 
used withstand drought better than with- 
out them. 


> 
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The Northeastern Farmer expresses much 
surprise that Mr. Dana H. Morse of Ver- 
mont at a meeting in Maine stated that 
clover hay is of tar greater value to the 





variety grown. They have been taught to 
believe that timothy is the best all-round 
grass that can be grown for hay, and that 
ordinary clover is about the poorest. Mr. 


thing that can be 
farm, and is_ the 


in tight barns. The roots left in the ground 
pare it forjthe next crop. As this is the very 
doctrine that we have been advocating for 
| more than twenty years in the columns of 
| this and other papers, we certainly agree 





planters, but that they also produce the | 
largest crops of fine quality marketable po- | 


Maine farmers than timothy or any other | 


Morse said that Northern red clover is the | 
nearest to a ‘balanced ration of any- | 
grown on the! 
ideal food for | 
dairy cows and young stock. The whole | 
secret lies in the cutting and curing. It | 
should be cut early, cured quickly, and placed | 


help to renovate the soil, and help to pre-| 


'with Mr. Morse, but we will appeal to | 


| higher authority. Theanalysis of red clover 
| hay shows one hundred pounds to have 


| 84.7 pounds of dry matter, of 


tien, 35.8 
drates, and 1.7 pounds crude fat. This is 
one pound of protein to tive and one-half 
pounds carbohydrates and fat, which ex 
perts give as the proper feed for cows, when 
a few months fresh, and yielding well. 
While there might be some variation in in- 
dividual cows, no one food and few com- 
pounds would come nearer than this fora 
dairy herd. A cow long accustomed to grain 
foods might be benetited by a mixture of 
one quart of corn and cob meal, one to ten, 
and three quarts wheat shorts, one to three 
and one-half, making the mixture about one 
to five and one-half, the same value in a 
more concentrated form. 





Sa aa a 


The tariff bill for the Philippine Islands, 
which has been lately passed and signed by 
President Roosevelt, does not seem to be 
designed as oppressive to the inhabitants of 
those islands, or as demanding much for the 
United States from them. It makes the im- 
portations from the United States pay the 
same duty there as those from other coun- 
tries, thus helping out the Filipino treasury 
The products of those islands are to be ad- 
mitted here at a duty which is twenty-five 
per cent. below those placed on the products 
of other countries, and the amount thus 
collected is paid back to the Filipino Gov- 
ernment, to be used for their govern- 


2 which | list of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Caralosue F ree. 
there are 6.8 pounds of digestible pro- | 
pounds digestible carbohy- | 


very near the so-called balanced ration of | 
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ment expenses and public improvements, 
as is the condition in Porto 
It might have seemed a more simple 
plan to have admitted the goods frum 
all these islands free of duty, but to have 
done so would have been for the benefit of 
importers or consumers here, without in 
any way helping to bring on the improved 
conditions there that the United States seems 
to feel itself responsible for, after taking 
them from Spanish control. This may be 
called imperialism, but it differs from that 
imperialism which subjugates new colonies 
and obliges them to pay tribute to the con- 
quering power. It certainly places Uncle 
Sam in the position of a parent who wishes 
to teach his children to be self-supporting, 
but does not wish to appropriate any of their 
earnings. 
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That department of statistics is growing 
amazingly now that the aldermen have prac- 
tically declared it a municipal vermiform 
appendix. It seems that here isthe very 
department of our city government to which 
outsiders have been taking off their hats. 
And we never knew it. Truly there is more 
of the prophet in statistics than the casual 
observer would imagine. 

The Rev. Brownback is worthy of a place 
in a modern Mother Goose. The gentleman 
of the old version who went up to London is 
nothing to the man who advertises for a 
matrimonial partner, and then starts on a 
journey to examine the list of applicants. 
But he should not be called a Lothario. 
Lothario was gay and the proceedings of the 
person in question are distinctly lacking in 
sense of humor. 
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Less of Appetite. 
A person that has lost appetite has lost some- 
thing besides—vitality, vigor, tone. 
The way to recover appetite and all that goes 
with it is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—that 
strengthens the stomach, perfects digestion, and 
makes eating a pleasure. 
Thousands take it for spring loss of appetite, 
and everybody says there’s nothing else so good 








their boundaries are permanently estab- 


as Hood’s. 
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This Masvelou. Extra Early Potato originated by 
HARRY N. HAMMONDSEED CU. Lt.) 
Box 238 BAY CITY, MICH. 
Largest growers of seed potatoes in America >>? 
varieties. Northern Grown always best. Blight pr 
enormous yielders, highest quality. Lowest pri : 
Ib., Dbl., or carload. Elegant 100-page Bargain Se. J 
logue FREE. Write for it today. 











MAULE’S 
Quick -Growing 
Seeds & Plant: 


Planted in April or May produce 
good results as others sown in hot 
month earlier. I now have 42,45 « 
mers in New England, New York 
Canada, who pronounce them tlit 
ofall. If a gardener, I want your?! 
The Maule Seed Business is 2 \: 
old this year. If you send me 
address, I will mail you my > 
Anniversary catalogue, contain!! 
colored plates and more thi 
other illustrations, and everyt! 
new or old, in seeds, plants, bulls 
small fruits worth growing. It I> 
seed book of the year, and you ne 
before purchasing your supplies 
will save you both time 2nd i 
Eight beautiful new Everbloo: 
Roses, extra large size, sent post! 
to any address, on receipt of 7 
if you mention this paper. Addr 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, ¥ 
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New England Fr: 
and Tree Planter 


You do not go West or South to buy ‘ 
ceries—Why not buy direct from 


Largest Growers in New En: 


Home-grown Nursery Stock, acclimat: 
of guaranteed quality ? 300 acres—-!'!: 
AS LOW AS THE LOWEST, West ©: ~ 
quality considered. Write for cats 

and estimate, and you will save mone: 
losses on poor stock. 
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The Finest Collection in Ameri: 
Mardy lants, Kuoses, Orname'': 
Trees and Shrubs. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY C°.. 


44 Broad Street, Boston. 















































Tbe Markets. 
4OSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


AND BRIGHTON, 
iy the week ending March 26, 1902. 
Shotes 
and 


Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 


vek..4043 6898-140 26,997 23 
vek.2150 718688 24°900 bd 120 horses. From West, 926 cattle, 23.760 hogs, 


120 horses; Maine, 294 cattle, 48 hogs, 445 calves; 


Prices on Northern Cattle. 


Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
low and meat, extra, $6.25@7.00; first 
$5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
ality, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
~.0; some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ 


Vestern steers, 4}. @74c. 


~ AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality 
8.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
~50,00.@65.00; farrow and dry, $12,00@27.00. 
es—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
~10.a20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 


~~ade. 


ev—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 


_ sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2, 
unbs, 44@6}e. 


Hous—Per pound, 6)@6}c, live jweight; 
., wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 


i hogs, 7}@8e. 
1, CALVES—3h@6je P Ib. 


es—Brighton—6h@7e P tb; country lots, 5} 


( SKINS—65¢@§$1.30; dairy skins, 40@60c. 


Low—Brighton, 4@5c P th: country lots, 2@ 


rs- WMa@T5e. 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 


\ town. .2387 6898 3,108 1503 534 
| ton. ...-1656 23,889 808 120 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





M G Flanders 


Maine. 14 

A: Brighton. F Ricker 50 2 
j \) Philbrook 18 P Gleason 22 
Sturtevant & 

Haley 33 Canada. 

H M Lowe 10 At Watertown. 
| |) Holt & Son 31 J A Hathaway 653 
H s & Fel- J Gould 100 

\s 38 Rice & Whaley 107 
fhompson & 

Hanson 19 New York. 

E ht Foye 8 At Brighten. 
Qo Vittum 15 G N Smith 27 
Gould & Libby = 12 
» E Eaton 13 Massachusetts. 
A 1) Kilby 2 At Watertown. 
Libby Bros. 17 JS Henry 44 25 
GH Fogg 6 W A Bardwell 16 = 10 
Di Lougee 18 OH Forbush 20 
E E Chapman 14 WF Dennen 7 
PA Berry 30 A Whitney 17 


Smith & Shaw = 46 


New Hampshire. At Brighton. 


At Brighton. J S Henry 92 
JH Neal 6 H A Gilmore 24 
F Morrill 11 Scattering 110 
AC Foss Sam A M Baggs 41 
AtNEDM& Weel \ F Austin ll 

Co C D Lewis 8 
4 F Jones & Co 10 J P Day 10 
P shay 7 D A Walker 18 
F L Cotton 16 F E Keegan 10 
At Watertown. R Connors 21 
G H Messer 150 AL Dudley 2 
H M Nims 4 10 
Breck & Wood = 42 155 Western. 


WE Wallace 100 At Brighton. 


Morris Beef Co 187 


Vermont. swift & Co 293 

At Watertown. Armour & Co 318 
A Williamson 15 SS Learned 64 
Fred Savage 46 1 Sturtevant & 
HN Jeune 9 Haley 4 
NH Woodward 5 9 AtINED™M& Wool 
WE Hayden 7 ‘o. 
js Henry 8 NEDM& Wool 
Dorand Bros. 6 5 Co 5250 
k E French 21 Swift & Co 225 
Al Needham 36 At Watertown. 
GW Hall 13. 14 (, A Sawyer 199 
AtNED™M€& Wool Morris Beet Co 225 

Co. J AHathaway 363 1014 
W A Ricker 105 40 


Live Steck Experts. 
Six steamers have sailed within the week with 
« stock, taking out 2446 cattle, 2133 sheep, no 


horses. The latest cable from Liverpool tc higher | 


on cattle than last week, with sales at 12)@13$c, 


d.W. Sheep and lambs at 11}@14e, d.w. Prices | 
will probably be sustained through this week. | 


Shipments and destinations: On steamer Sa- 
chem, for Liverpool, 220 cattle, 900 State and 129 
Canada sheep by J. A. Hathaway; on steamer 
Cestrian, for Liverpool, 356 cattle by Swift & Co., 
234 do. by Morris Beef Company; on steamer Vir- 
xinian, for London, 225 eattle by Morris Beef Com- 
pany, 225 do. by Swift & Co.; on steamer Merion, 
ior Liverpool, 500 Canada cattle by J. A. Hath- 
away, 100 do. by J. Gould; on steamer Sagamore, 
tor Liverpool, 3 State and 153 Canada cattle and 
ll4 sheep by J. A. Hathaway; on steamer 
Iberian, for London, 318 cattle by Armour & Co., 
107 Canada cattle by Rice & Whaley. 

Horse Business. 

Chie general tone of the market has improved, 
aud with settled going the movement will be 
active. Prices were well sustained, and shippers 
scemed satisfied with the disposals. At Cava- 

augl Brothers’ sale stable sold 1 load of Indiana 

ratt liorses, at $150@225 at retall; no advance. 
\t Moses Coleman & Son’s sale stabie a good 
auction Week, with private sales. The range $65 

2. More call tor the better grades; a constant 

ry for good drivers. At Isburg & Co.’s sale 
e sold 60 head, mostly for drive, at $50a@268. 
Demand good and prices satisfactory. At Myer 
Abrams & Co.’s sale stable sold 8 freight carlvads, 
tor business, near 200 head, including some 
ea horses. Trade good, at $100@200. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s saie stable sold better 
lw head, at $120@225, for business. L. H. 
vay had a good trade. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 
sday—The business at the yards in beef 
is of good proportions. The scales were 


sy during the morning hours. Cattle | 


ing at fully tc advance in price, with an 


vement, Twenty-six carloads of North- | 


arrived early. A. P. Needham sold 3 
1 2400 tbs, at 3te. R.E. French sold 2 
1 3040 Ibs, at 5e. J. B. Shaw sold 17 cows 
>, Of 7001000 ths, at 24a4e. O. H. For- 

beef cows at 2c, 24c, 2fe, 3c, 3ie, 34a 


ing from 73041430 tbs; 1 stock bull, near | 


s old, at $27.50. 
Milch Cows. 
supply, with prices, according to qual 
iige from $30@60 mostly. - 


Fat Hogs. 
lier by Le live on Western, and cost 64@ 
val hogs Tha8e, d. w. 


Sheep Houses. 


ct somewhat favorable to the dealers | 
<rades are concerned, on best sheep | 


ind on best lambs 4e higher. Supply 
i the West with sheep from that 
>) 3045.80 per 100 tbs, and lambs at 
ber 100 Ibs. G.H. Messer of Charles- 
'., Wasin with 150 choige lambs, av. 
' went to New England works. Dorand 
sheep at 4se. G. W. Hall sold 13 lambs, 


Veal Calves. 
od, and butchers were ready to buy, 
‘pe to buy than last week, and paid 
> prices. Seareely anything over #@§c. 
«in, 110 ths veal at 64c. R.E. French, 
5, 14, Of 1640 tbs, at 64c. Dorand 
ves, 120 ths, at 64c. 
f.ive Poultry. 
cht with sales at 10}@11e for mixed 


Droves of Veal Calves. 
'. M. Philbrook, 39: H. M. Lowe, 80; 
' & Son, 45; Harris & Fellows, 100, 
\ Hanson, 40; E. R. Foye, 10; Gould & 
S. E. Eaton, 13; A.D. Kilby, 10; Libby 
H. Fogg, 7; D. F. Lougee, 11; E. E, 
; P. A. Berry, 29. 
upshire—A. ©, Foss, 2; A. F. Jones 
. I. Shay, 45; F. L. Cotton, 12; H. M. 
reck & Wood, 60; W. F. Wallace, 175. 
3 ‘~A. Williamson, 100; Fred Savage, 70; 
ie, 80; N. H. Woodward, 24; W. E. 


b U LL — with World’s Fair 
Q blood on both sides. Sire, 
0) Brown Bessie’s Son, 13 in 14 tb 
‘list. Dam, Indulgence, 17 tbs. 
1 oz. in one week. Second 
reed r dam, Islip Lenox, 19 tbs. 2 02z., 
sabe tbs. in one year. Third 
prize in Worla's Fair show ring. 

For price address HOO 


J FARM ¢ well, Mz 
erseys M, Lowell, ass. 





Ricker, 100, ‘ 


Walker, 10; F, E. Keegan, 18; R. Connors, 10. 
New York—G. N. Smith, 30. 
Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Stock at yards: 1656 Cattle, 23,889 hogs, 808 calves 


New Hampshire, 51 cattle, 2 calves; Massachu 


cattle, 30 calves. 
Tuesday—The demand improved on beef cattle, 


11 Cows, 11,270 ths, at 3$c. J. P. Day, 9 beef cows, 
900 Ibs, at2@3c. M.F. Austin, 11 cows, 900 ths, at 


E. Chapman, 6 oxen, of 1400 ths, at 6c. D.&. 
Lougee, 14 cattle, of 1400 ths, at 5ic. 


Milch Cows. 


peared a little anxious about the result, but when 
it was found that speculators were ready to in- 
vest, their courage took an upward tendency. 
There was certainly no advance in prices, and 
last week’s prices not very handsomely sustained. 
G. N. Smith sold 1 fancy cow, $55, down to $35. 
E. R. Foye, 2 choice cows, $55 each, 3 at $35 each. 
Thompson & Hanson, 5 cows at $35@45. 
Veal Calves. 

The position of last week generally sustained. 
M. D. Holt & Son, 46 calves, 110 tbs, at 64c. Gould 
& Libby sold at 6jc. E. R. Foye sold at 6he. 
Thompson & Hanson sold 30 calves at 6tc. H. M. 
Lowe, 80 calves, 115 ths, at 6ic. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—A good stock of good cows were 
in the market, with some of inferior quality. Buy- 
ers were numerous and absorbed the arrivals. 
Prices ruled steady. Quite a number of cows 
that cost $50 in the country could not be afforded 
at less than $60. Fat cows strong as sold yester- 
day. W. Cullens sold 10 fancy cows, $65, 3 at $70, 
4at $45. W.F. Wallace had in 70 head of cows at 
$352.52, 2 at $65 each. G. N. Smith a lot of 3 cows 
for $135,2 at $45 each. J.S. Henry sold at $60, 
$55, $50, $45, $40, down to $35. W. Scollans sold 
his best, 2 at $55 each, 4 at $50 each, 2 at $45, and 
14 at $39. J. T. Molloy, 2 fancy cows, $57 each, 2 
at $500 55, down to $25. A. P. Needham, 4 cows, 
$40.« 60. 

Store Pigs. 


pigs, $2.50@4. Shotes, $5a8. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 





Chickens, choice roasting..............- 18.a20 
Chickens, fair to good... ........ .22..2... 12a15 
Chickens, broilers........................- 20425 
Fowls, extra choice............-.-. -.--.. - Ilha 
we eS ree 12a13 
Pigeons, tame, P doz...........--.....-.. Tikal 50 
SOMBOE, OF GOE q «ns 4. c2o0 nc ccescccecsncss 2 00a2 50 
Western iced or frozen— 
Turkeys, com. to good..........-.-.-...- 12@14 
“« ~ fyoung, choice.....-.... 22... -- 15416 
Ducks, spring......-....-.-.--.--..--....-14@16 
Geese, good to choice...............-.-- 10a12 
Capons, choice large................-..-- 16a17 
aa small and medium............-- 12a15 
Chickens, choice.................-...-..-- 14.@15 
Fowls, good to choice............-.----- 114.124 
RI = sis wc cern hae ba ees eeckeen 8a 
Liye Poultry. 
PRN io nel cg Se baatetceee nota 124@13 
cited chy bic ay ae oe 8al10 
Spring chickens, P th......-...-.-2---..--. @ 
Butter. 





NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
| 30, 50 th. tubs only. 
Creamery, extra— 





MASSACHUSETTS 


— ————_=_— 
Hayden, 29; J.8. Henry, 16; Dorand Bros., 25; R. | Clover, p tb 
- French, 30; A.P. Needham, 21; G. W. Hall, | Ked Top, Western, p 50 tb sack 
20; W. A. Ricker, 170; M. G. Flanders, 102; F, e 
Massachusetts—J. ; 
\LS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | well, 17: 0. H-Porbush, < nites oe MY. 
a] i. , e e 
Austin, 20; ©, D. Lewis, J. P. Day, 70; D. A. 


Setts, 358 cattle, 81 hogs, 331 calves; New York, 27 


with a short supply of beef in the city. The 
trade opened with fair activity at }c advance on 
all grades, Dut it is feared that dealers will overdo 
the market next week. A. M. Baggs sold 6 steers, 
Of 8290 ths, at 6c; 11 Steers, 11,120 tbs, at 5ic;6 
Cattle, of 5610 ths, at $4.30; 4 cows, 3380 ibs, at 2hc; 


3c. F. E. Keegan, 10 cows, of 900 tbs, av. 23c.  E- 


Another big week in milch cows, with fully 600 
head on the market. At the opening dealers ap- 


No changein values and light sales. Small 
| 


| plowed under about three or four inches, and a 


| keep in the moisture. We prefer other crops to 
| peas for green manuring, as buckwheat, flat tur- 


| spring and be ready to plow under for another 


, the soil. 


| County, Vt.: This weed is easy to kill. We knew 





.& N. H. assorted sizes............ -. 28@ 
| Norvhern N. Y., assorted sizes..........- 28a 
| Northern N. Y., large tubs............-.- 8a 
| Western, asst. spruce tubDs............--. 28a 
| Western, large ash tubs............-...- 28a 
| Creamery, northern firsts.............--.-. 26a@27 
| Creamery, western firsts...............-.-- 26a27 
| Creamery, seconds.......-....-...-...-...- 24425 
| Creamery, eastern....................----- 24a274 
Rohe ern 25@ 
ey i eS eee eer 24u 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts...............-- 22.4 23 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds............-. 20.a21 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs extra 22@ 
West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts..... 18a20 
“ ladle firsts and extras............--.- 17a20 
EEE BEI eee pte, ele ane ee 20.a24 
Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery....-...---.------ 28a 
Extra western creamery.......------------ @ 
oe ce a COO CE EET. 2a 
Common to good......--..---.-----.------- 20a24 
Trunk butter in 4 or }-tb prints.........-.-. 
Extra northern creamery.....-...---------- 28a 
Extra northern dairy....... --..-.-------- Ba 
Common to good......-.--.---------------- 20.424 
Extra Western creamery.........-.-.---- @ 
Cheene. 
New York, twins, extra P tb.......-.---- 123.a@13 
" “« firsts p tb-.. rprccteect esses eee llal2 
se S (I ea. Fv ascn nous cagsnucs 8a10 
Vt. twins extra P Ib..................--.-- 124.a12 
wk) ae ees ll@lz 
* “QORREN GPM. ~~ 65 nnscccn cose. cnes 8@10 
New Ohio Flats, extra..........-.------- 10@11 
Western twins, extra........--.-.-..----- 
Western, fair to good..........------.---- 10a@11 
Eggs. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz.......-.-.- 18a@19 
Eastern choice fresh---..-.----- bece=e ease 164a17 
Eastern fair to good........--.------------- 16a 
Indiana faney fresh. ......-------.--------- 164.164 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.....-..--------- 164.417 
| Western fair to good........-.------------ 15.416 
| Western selected, fresh.......-.---..----- 16.416} 
IE oon coh Sib ese be cbs cbse site aasedeseees 360 41 | 
| Potatoes. | 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu.......---.-.---. 90.4293 
= Green Mountain, P bu...--- 90.495 | 
? A Pa a ee ere 9a | 
xe Dakota Red..........-..-...- 8a | 
Seotch Magnums 168-tb sack .....------- 2 0042 15 | 
Belgium, P 168-tb sack...-.-.----------- 190a2 10 | 


Green Vegetables. 
| 
| 













eg de OOO ee 140a 
Cabbage, native, p bbl..-..-------------- 125a | 
Casrots, @ DU ..-----~ ---- 2-s0- ee ceceeeee 90.a1 00 
PRPNNIG . = 22 x0 noes ncsn nan sess so cess ss0s 50.460 
| Lettuce, Pp long box...-...-.-------- --1 2al 75 | 
| Cucumbers, P 100.....--....------ 11 00@16 00 
| Onions, Western Mass. P bush.....-.--- 100a@1 10 | 
” Natives, P bu...........--.-.---- 1 15a@1 25 | 
et Spanish, P crate.......... - -.-- 3 75@) | 
: Bermuda pP crate.-.-....----------- 2 65.a2 75 
| Parsley, P bu -------------------+------- 100@1 25 
| Endive, } dGoZ....--..-... ...-.-----2---0 1 50a 
| Radishes, P doz.....---------- ea. 40450 
| Squash, Hubbard, P ton..-...--.------- 100 00@ 
| Marrow,P ton........-..--.------------ 80 00@85 00 
| Summer, P crate.........--.----------- 2 00.a2 50 
| Green peas, Southern, P crate..-...-.-- 2 x3 00 
String beans, Southern, Pp crate.....-.---- 2 5ua@3 00 
| Spinach, Baltimore, p ee EE @ 
a Norfolk, P bbl.........--------- 1 25@1 75 
| Spinach, P boOx...--.----.----------------- 85a@1 00 
Asparagus, p MG sos cnc snee wg cccscces snl 80008 50 
Rhubarb, # fb....---...------------------- 8a 10 
Turnips, flat. P box ..-...----------------- 35.050 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl..-.-.------------ 7510 0 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb....-.-------- 20@)25— 
“s Fla., P crate........-.----..- 4 00@4 25 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


Apples, Ben Davis.....------------- 50@ 
i Ne ere er M@ 
“e Baldwins G8 cncvessatcnase 00@ 
’ SR ics nk cass eenseanenenee 25 





@e 
Co Go 6 oe Colt 
Ne to 

Saesr SBR 


“Greening, No. 1.....------------ 75 
“  Talman Sweet.....----.--------- 

«© Baldwin and Greening, No. 2... 32 
«+ «Other Mo, 9. .....-..25.5..-25505 


Hides and Pelts. 


z 
(e 


a 
& 


: 







LEE ELS LETS. putt 
Hides, south, light green salted - a7 
- «dry flint........- 44@15 
9 ‘© salted ......- -12@12} 
” buff, in west..........- 74a8 
“ ‘salted P tb.....---- -64.@ 84 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....---- 95a) 40 
‘ over weights, each......- 70@2 00 
Deacon and dairy skins......--...--- --- 60@65 
Lambskins each, country....-.-.-------- 35@H) 
Country Pelts, each.........------------- 50a75 


Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice...........------------ 
Evaporated, prime.....----- 
Sun-dried, as to quality 


Grass Seeds. 





| him the seed to use this spring. The Illinois 


las he thought he had not enough to fill 








Timothy, P bu., Western, choice 
} “prim 


PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, MARCH 29 1902 : 











Beans. 

Pea marrow, choice, H. P. @ 

Pea screened ci oy hchoyn riveree bo 70 
ea seconds.... 1 40:1 50 
ea N.Y. and V @ 

Pea Cal. small w 2 50@2 75 

PONG. ic. yee 1 ong: 70 

Mediums, choice hand-picked...........- 1 7a 80 

Mediums, screened..............-.......- 1 170 

Mediums, foreign......................... 1 170 

Yellow eyes, extra........................ 2h@2 30 
ellow eyes, seconds.................-..- 2 10@2 20 
ed ncn cht adie sd dcxs ocexadaaci ine 2 10@2 25 
ima beans dried, P th..................- 6@ 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay prime, bales. ...................-- 18 00@18 50 
ca AO Ee UUM... 2.0 -cenccnaensngs 17 00@17 30 
ae aN? Ue? ap seahetemabaainesenty 15 00@16 00 
ad ee Oe ee: 11 00@12 00 
we fine choice.................... 12 00@13 0u 
> clover mixed P ton........... 12 00@14 00 
a clover, P ton................. 11 00@13 00 

swale, p ton...........22..... 8 00@ 900 

Straw, prime rye.............2..2.....-- 16 00@16 50 

Straw, out, per ton... ..2...2.........-.- 8 50@ 9 50 

Straw, tangled rye....................-. 11 00@12 00 





Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3.9u4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.10@3.75. 

Inter patents, $4.00@,4.75. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.70@4.50. 

Cera Meal.—The market is lower at $1 28@ 
130 p bag, and $2 75a@2 80 P bbl; 3 
Gp er $2 75@ P ; granulated $3 25 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $3 00@4 50 P bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted lower, $4 75@5 30 P bbl. for 
ee and $6 15@5 40 for cut and  ndood 

ye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at ( 
3 45 p bbl. on = ee 

Cora.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, dee : . ’ 
No. 3, yellow, 67}. 

New yellow four shipment, 67}c. 

@ats.—Quiet and lower. 

Clipped, tancy, spot, 53}@54e. 

No. 2 clipped white, 514c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 50}.@ 504c. 

Millfeed.—The market is lower for winter 

grades, 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $22 00. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $22 50@23 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $19 00. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $19 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 00. 

en The market is steady with trade ruling 

State grades, 6-rowed, 65@72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62.@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75¢e. 

Barley.—Quet demand, with prices higher at 

6O@76e for No. 26-rowed State, and 45q@60c for 

No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 55@65¢. 
Bye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 P bbl, 55¢c p bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





| 
} 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan........-- 17@17} 

” " vw Paes 19420 

is a | gill IR ae 214,.@22 

. a |: en CE aiteas 
wifttt. oe | AIRGAS 252) ee 21@ 

Fine delaine, Ohio....................----- 28@2¢ 4 
is ‘4 Michigan ........ Be ee 26@ 

Washed fleece............2...-22...-2.2.00- 20@27 


GREEN MANURING.—E. R. D., Worcester 
County, Mass.: Canadian peas and oats would 
probably make good manure if plowed under, 
but we think thei worth more for fodder than 
would warrant their use in that way, and the 
manure nade while this were fed would be nearly 
as valuable, especially if some grain was fed with 
them. They need tobe sown in May, the peas 


week later sow the oats and harrow them in. 
This brings both up about the same time. If 
plowed under, do so before the vats head out, or 
asthey are beginning to head, and cover them 
well, if it can be done. They make hard 
plowing, and the ground should be well 
rolled and harrowed after this is done, to 





nips or fall rye. The two first could be sown this 


less than it should be, and even less than would 
be grown upon less fertile land. And even 


straw may tend to reduce the size of the heads, 
as It is usually the drought that comes as the 
heads begin to appear. That prevents lodging, 
and there will not be moisture enough to supply 
the demands of both the straw and the head. 
Where this danger is expected or feared, there is 
no better preventive than pasturing the field with 
sheep for a few weeks in the spring. This prunes 
down the straw to a proper growth, and firms the 
soll, while the droppings of the sheep will become 
available as fertilizer for the plant just when the 
heads are forming and filling out. 

THE OAT CROP. 

While the oat cropis the third in importance 
among the grain crops of the United States, it is 
the leading grain crop in Maine, as in 1899 there 
were 141,600 acres, or six times the acreage of any 
other grain crop, with a product of about five 
million bushels, an average of about thirty-five 
bushels per acre. In that cool climate 
as in the British Provinces it is not un- 
usual to have a crop average about forty 
pounds to the bushel, especially if on light 
soil, well supplied with moisture, but of 
sainples tested at the Experiment Station those 
giving the heaviest weight to the measured 
bushel did not have as much of protein as those 





make too rank a growth, in which case it is very 
Hable. to lodge before the grain heads. If it 
does the ‘yield of grain is liable to be much 


when it escapes lodging, the rank growth of 





SAVE YOUR FRUIT 
——#Y SPRAYING 


and use the Best Pumps. 
These are for sale by... 


THE CHARLES J. JAGER COMPARY, 
174 High St., Boston, [ass. 
Catalogue and Special Price-List Mailed Free. 

















Will be worth $100 to you to read what fy 
Balzer's catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 


OP will poxtively make you rich; 12 tons 
een wud lots of pasture per 
30 





For this Notice and 100. 
we muil big catalog and 10 Farm Sced 
Noveities, tully worth $10 to get a start. 


For 1Ge, we mail 150 kinds of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds and catalog. 





Small crops, unsalable veg- 
etables, result from want of 


Potash. 


Vegetables are especial ly 


fond of Potash. Write for 
our free pamphlets. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 





of lighter weight, so that the legal bushel of 
thirty-two pounds has nearly the same value us 
the bushel of forty pounds, and in feeding they 
should be given by weight rather than by meas- 
ure. In southern New England we think the oat 
crop more valuable to cut as hay than for 
threshing. If cut when the grains are in the 
milk, they will yield from two to three tons 
of cured hay per acre, two and a half tons being a 
good crop, and cut at that stage they contain 
more protein than if cut earlier o: later, but not 
as much of the fat and carbohydrates as later. 
If intended as hay for milch cows or working 
horses, it should be cut when the grain is in the 
milk. The hay is also more digestible then than 
later, as was proven by several experiments at 
that station. 


—__- +>. 
Planet Jr, 





eZ 


There are very many men who for good 
and sufficient reasons find it convenient and 
best suited to their ends to use a one-horse 
cultivator. Indeed, there are but few 
farms of any size but that will afford ample 
opportunity for the use of the well-made 
and modern horse hoe. Even where the 
two-horse cultivator is used for general cul- 
tivation, it will be found to advantage to 
employ a one-horse hoe about the garden, 
truck patch, etc. Where special crops are 
cultivated in narrow rows a_ good 
horse hoe is_ well nigh indispensable. 
A most extraordinary tool of _ this 
character is shown herewith. It is the 
‘Planet Jr.”” No. 8 Horse Hve and Cul- 
tivator. It is provided with a variety of 
conveniences and attachments that places 
it ina class by itself. A convenient lever 
within easy reach of the operator controls 
perfectly the width of the tool. It contracts 
for narrow rows or expands to fit wide rows, 
at the will of the operator. It is capable of 
a wide range of adjustments in this partic- 





crop as early as the peas would be. Where labor 
is expensive, green manuring is not cheap, ex: | 
cepting a cover crop is sown in the fall among | 
the growing crops, or where some crop has been 
taken off, and then plowed junder in the spring. | 
This takes but little extra labor and adds vege- | 
table matter to the soil. If itdoes not add much 
fertility, it prevents a waste of that which is in 


KILLING MILKWEED.—W. L. G., Essex 


some years ago a small field where it grew very 
thickly. A family lived near who were very fond 
of it as greens, the young stalks six inches high 
being nearly equal to asparagus in all but the 
flavor. So closely did they keep this cut for two 
years that never a stalk grew tall enough to make 
ablossom. The third year there were scarcely 
stalks enough to make one mess of greens, and 
none has grown there since. Persistent cutting 
will kill itout in two or three years, whether the 
stalks are boiled and eaten or not. Only cut 
before stalks begin to put out leaves. 

SHEEP TICKs.—W. W. P., Tol'and County, Ct.: 
We do not believe that sheep ticks draw blood 
enough from a healthy and well-fed sheep to 
cause any very serious injury by loss of blood, 
any more than we think a half dozen mosquitoes 
in your room at night would take blood enough 
to do any great injury in that way. But the 
trouble with all these insect pests is the constant 
annoyance which allows no rest or comfort by 
day or night. A thousand ticks might not take 
the life blood of a sheep ina year, or a thousand 
lice that of a hen, if they sucked their fill each 
day, but they would take the life in half that 
time. A man could be killed by pricks of a pin, 
often enough repeated, as surely as bya bayonet. 

——-- San aid ——— 
VALUE OF GOOD SEED CORN. 
As an illustration of the importance which 


some corn growers place upon having good seed, | either gang is re ulated by the lever at 
the Live Stock World tells of a Missouri man, | ejther hand. The seat can be adjusted to 


who usually grows several thousand acres of 
corn, who applied to an Illinois man to furnish 


man also raises several thousand acres of corn, 
and has a reputation as a grower of one of the 
best varieties, but he had to decline the 
iberal offer made for what the other wanted, 


it after filling other orders taken, and 
taking what he would need for his own use. 
He had lots of corn to sell, but not such as 
he would send out as well bred and carefully 
selected seed. The would-be buyer also had corn 
to sell, and he was asked why he did not save 
seed from his own crop. He replied, ** Because 
1 have not the time, and cannot hire men to do it 
properly.” Breeding good seed corn isa special 
business in that section as much as breeding the 
stock to feed it to, and more attention should be 
given it in the Eastern States. 

PENCILARIA AND BILLION DOLLAR GRASS. 

These are reported to be really good forage 
crops, yielding heavily on good soil, standing 
drought well, and well relished by cattle, but the 
prices asked for the seed are almost too great for 
the ordinary farmer to sow them very freely. It 
may therefore be a satisfaction to some of them 
to learn that the pencilaria is nothing else but 
the pearl millet, sometimes called cattail millet, 
and the billion dollar grass is another old acquaint- 
ance known as Japanese or barnyard millet, and 
under these names the seed can be bought very 
much more cheaply. The new names are a 
specimen of the tricks employed by some 
seedsmen to obtain much more than a fair value 
for their seeds, and such men are good ones 
to avoid, as they must be ignorant or dishonest, 
to ask from three to five times the price that they 
would for the same seed under the old name. 
Une agricultural writer says it would pay to grow 
the pearl millet for bedding or mulching purposes 
alone. Peter Henderson claimed to have made 
three cuttings of itin one season, amounting to 
fifteen tons in alltof dry hay. We would warn our 
readers that none of the millecs make good hay 
for horses, acting injuriously on the kidueys, but 
they seem not to have any bad effect on cattle. 

SPRING GRAINS. 


It often happens in the spring that grains sown 
in the fall are so thrown from the ground by the 
action of the frost that it is advisable to roll the 


tield to press them down into the soil and firm | 7; Brings Success,” N. W. Ayer & Sou, of 
the earth to the roots again that they may get 4/ delphia, Pa., makes it possible for an advertiser 


pew hold in it. We have seen spring-sown grain 





a fixed period, and to make a satisfactory esti- 
in the same condition when aon and gaye te of its value and effectiveness in advertising 
by a late severe frost, but this seldom occurs. =n ‘own business. = : merican Newspaper 
more frequent trouble upon strong land, or that} annual will be sent prepaid anywhere on receipt 
rich by the manure which has been put on, will | of price, which is five dollars per copy. 


ular. Another lever is connected with the 
ground wheel in front, which, by its change 
and adjustment, controls perfectly the depth 
at which it is desired to run the hoe. It 





Any of our full line of 


wheecn 30 Days’ Free trial.” 
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HUNDREDS OF TEAM 


driver, team nor fence. It’s like a cushion. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MICH. 


200-Egg Incubator 





Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 


. Write for catalogue to-day. 
“GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill.” 


























STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 
MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defiesallcompetition. More 
popular thanever, In useeverywhere. Wecan in- 


terest you. 
Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
mentioning this paper. CLINTON, IOWA 





THE MINUTE MAN STRAWBERRY, 


riety, and our stock is the original. We 





our listto you. Asparagus Roots and 
Small Fruit Plants. Address 


Box 600, Concord. Mass. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 





is equipped with special shovels for | 
throwing the earth to or from the row, | 
hilling up, ete. It is not unfair for us | 
to say that of all the implements of its kind | 
this No. 8 * Planet Jr.”? 1s the best known 
and most popular. This is so clearly be- 
cause of the wide range of use and ex- 
traordinary merit of the tool. 

Below is shown a cut of the new ‘ Planet 
Jr.’? No. 70two Horse Pivot Wheel Culti- 
vator. First placed on the market in 1897, 
it has been improved from time to time 
until it is practically perfection in any 
kind of two horse field cultivation. 
The wheels are of steel, broad tired, 
made to range from 32 to 40 inches 
apart, and are pivoted so they may be 
set and held straight or at an angle if de- 
sired. The gang frames are of stiff steel, 
upon which the cultivators are adjusted for 
depth and width, or set to run at an angle. 
The depth of the front of the gang itself is 
governed by the hinged tongue, which also 
levels up the frame as wanted, and raises 
the teeth for transportion. Shovels are 
made to run any distance apart up to three 
and one-half feet. Two sets of plows are 
provided for ridging and hilling, and nine 
cultivator teeth are set upon the frame, 
at any angle or pitch, and can be lowered 
when worn. The standards of hollow 
steel are set to throw either to or 
from the row. Depth of cultivation of 


rest at different heights. With all its va- 
ried uses the parts are comparatively few 
in number, all adjustments are easily and 
quickly made, it is light itself, light in 
draft, made only of the best materials and 
is durable in every part. 





0 a J 


The above cultivator is illustrated and 
described in minute detail in the ‘‘ Planet 
Jr.”’ catalogue, along with all the other 
* Planet Jr.” farm and garden tools. The 
catalogue, which is a veritable picture gal- 
lery of “ Planet Juniors” in use in all 
parts of the world, will be sent free upon 
application to S. L. Allen & Co., the man- 
ufacturers, Box 1107 P, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. E. Brewster, Burlington, Vt., will 
move his stable of horses April 1 to Roaring 
Brook Park, Barton, Vt., where they will 
be fitted for the season’s campaign. 





Newspaper Annual. 


The 1902 edition of the American Newspaper 


Annual, published by the “‘ Keep Sverinetnes 
ja- 


to tind the name of every newspaper published at 





mas, Lan 
and Leghorns. Bronze and White Holland 't 


ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 


initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 
order. 


s, 
| one cent per word only, including name, address or 3 It Clears the system of Worms without 


ig ft ty Hag ie man, 40 years, in institution 

18 miles from Boston, clean windows, rugs, side- 
walk, yard, wait on table, furnace, etc. Must be neat, 
honest. well recommended. Nice room, board, good 
‘pay. Address, ** MASS,” care Box 2314, Boston, Mass 





book on the training of Collies for practical farm 
work, written iu plain, condensed anguage, and 
tells Just How to do it. MAPLEMONT STOCK 
FARM, Albany, Vt. 





ANTED—Farm managers, herdsmen, gardeners, 
creamerymen, etc. We represent employers from 
Maine to California, who want competent inen with 
good references. RURAL SCIENCE AGENCY, 
Durham, N. H. 


ANTED-—Big, active boy 14 or 16, general work; or 
temperate man liking work, with plenty of * get 
there” in him. CREAMERY, South Britain, Ct 





_ saateigiaiagianss ESE 
Pe farmer, teamster, sawmill man; 
good, reliable man. ALFRED RICE, Cheshire, Ct. 


AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, 7 97- 
point tom. B. P. Roc ok ae Poland-China 


have run right into PAGE FENOE and not burt and two 


GEORGE F. WHEELER, | 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested inthe estate of JONAS 
0. NICKERSON. late of Arlington, in said 
County, dece: “ 

WHE EAS, James P. Parmenter, adminis- 

trator, with the will annexed of the estate 

not already administered of said deceased, has 

resented for allowance the substituted first and 

nal account of his administration upon the 
estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the first day of April A. D. 1902, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, if any 
you agi why the same should nut be alluwed. 


said administrator is ordered to serve 


this citation by delivering a copy thereof to 
all persons interested in the estate, fourteen 
days at least.before said Court, or by publishing 
the same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 


newspaper published in Boston, the last pub- 


+-t-+ lication to be one day, atleast, before said 

PAG Court, and by mailing, post-paid econ of this 
citation to all persons interested in the estate 
seven days at least before said Court. 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day o 
March, in the year one_ thousand nine hundred 

* S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


for $12-8° To all persons interested in ‘the estate of 


CHARLES L. TARBELL. late of Lincoln, in 
said County, deceased. 

HEREAS, C. Lee Todd and Charles S. 

Wheeler, the administrators of the estate 


* ane fameeee. pare aes for allowance 
he first account of their administratior 
estate of said deceased : sineanaaiad 


You are hereby cited to -ppear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 


on the eighth day of April, A. D. 1902, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 


have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrators are ordered to serve 
this citation by delivering a copy thereof to all 
tg interested in the estate Sateen days at 
east before said Court, or by publishing the same 


once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
———_————--————— | published in Boston, the last publication te be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing. postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 


We are headquarters for this grand va- | seny od oa gan, baal estate, seven days at 


Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 


also have over twenty-five other varieties of | Judge of ssid Court, this eleventh day of 
the Strawberry, and will be pleased to send | in the year one thousand nine hundred rhe ¢-dram 


S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





WHITE'S FOOD 


FOR LIVE STOCK. 


THIS IS WHAT IT DOES: 
It Invigorates the nerves. 










ee 
t Prevents legs from stocking. 

It Regulates brain force, which is mani- 
fested by driving. 

It Adds lustre to the coat and eye. 

It Gives the horse command of his natural 
functions. 


_ PRICES: 26-60-100-Ib. PACKAGES, 6c. Ib. 
WHITE FOOD CO., Taunton, Mass. 


Stock 
Auctioneer 


The fact that I sell more horses every year for more 
















swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Ill. | yrominent breeders and horsemen than all other live 


1 


stock auctioneers combined, means that I know my 


yusiness. I was very busy the past year andexpect to 


OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. | },e busier the coming year. If you intend to hold a 
Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 mouths old. public sale let me do the selling. Write for dates 


D 


. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 


NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, 
oston. 
GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double, 
barrel gun, rifle or bicycle or anything in the 
poultry line. Ox 1014, Rockville, Ct. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 
and sawmill, with sutficient building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres | 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best | 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want | 
to change vecupation on account of poor health. For | 
further particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, | 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 
; havee a. . ; : | 
OR SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 | 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the | 
yest. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. | 





- - | 
B° FF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. | 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. 
, ACR HAS ieee | 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 


efore advertising. All communications promptly 


Address L. Il. BEAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 


attended to. 





CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 


| back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 


R management of standard and egg poultry, incu- | raced in this condition becomes very much 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. | overheated. The saddle with its weight 


Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL. Modena. Pa. 





cows and heifers of all 


rubs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
| are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 


OODLAND Shorthorns, number 150 head. Bulls, ‘ P 
W ages for sale at all times. | refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
v . | of great value in a stable. 
C. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
5 Fulton St.. New York 


I. WOOD, Williamsport, 





€ f) HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, 
Clydes and one Coach horse. A. Lav MER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 


ANTED—Man and wife to work on farm; state 
ages and wages. BIDWELL, Monterey, Mass. 


ANTED—A buttermaker by the Windham Count 
Creamery Association. Address KE. C. STILES, 
Secretary, Newfane, Vt. 


ANTED—Working partner in poultry business; 
tenement; give references. BOX 201, Marlboro, 
Mass. 
| want good young man to work in sawmill; chop or 
drive horse team. E. M. PURDY, Wilton, N. 





AN and wife and single man wanted on farm. 
CHARLES D. SAGE, North Brooktield, Mass. 


For SALE—Good country water-power roller mill, 
with 35 acres of land, two dwellings, barn and 25 h. 
p. engine. Cheap; part time. ant to change 
climate for health. Address, GEORGE BANKERT, 
Wayland, Ill. 








EREFORD Cattle; 50 cows of Archibald Grove 3d 

and Anxiety strains, headed by the first-class 

ulls Sweepstakes 59281 and Mariner 71749. All good, 
some fine as silk. N. KIRTLEY, Savannah, Mo. 





RONZE Turkeys, Toulouse geese, Pekin ducks and 

W. Wyandotte chickens exclusively. Also Red 

Folled cattle and Poiand-China hogs. G. J. TRES- 
TER, Hart, Minn. 





HIO Valley Poultry Company. J. H. NEFF, Man- 
ager, Bellaire, O. 





GGS $1 Per Setting—From high-scoring Barred, 

White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, White and 
liver Wyandottes, Light Brah — 
Egys 25¢ euch. THE IDEAL POULTRY YARDS, New 
Concord, O. 















FOR , 
BEST Results Use 


OOMEY 


Sulkies, Carts and Wagons. 


S. TOOMEY & CO., 
Canal Dover, 0. 
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Our Homes. 
The Cause of Baldness. 

A writer in a comic paper recently sug- 
gested that as microbes had been shown to 
be the cause of almost every known disease, 
it was in order for some one to discover the 
bacillus of baldness. He did not know that 
this very thing had been done, and that his 
joke was sober earnest. The microbial and 
contagious character of most chronic cases 
of baldness has now been well established. 
The disease has been thoroughly discussed 
by Dr. Sabouraud in a recent book pub- 
lished in Paris,and some of his conclusions 
are gived in La Nature, by Dr. A. Cartaz. 
One of his most striking conclusions is that 
baldnes<, as a chronic malady, is a disease 
not of old age, but of youth ; in bald old men 
we simply see the results of a disease that 
has been slow]y doing its work for many 
years. Says Dr. Cartaz: 





MICROBACILLUS OF BALDNESs. 


* Baldness is a contagious disease caused 

by a microbe. A point that the author has 
not touched upon, and which seems of great 
importance, is the question of what subject 
is fitted to receive the bacillus, to furnish on 
his head a good soil for its growth, while 
his neighbor keeps his hair until his last 
hour. Baldness seldom attacks women, or 
at least, it is exceptional among them, and 
is produced in the majority of cases by other 
causes than those of the common mal- 
ady. ‘ 
*“ Must we invoke, as inthe case of many 
other diseases, a special resistance, a pecul- 
iar state that renders the subject refrac- 
tory” Probably. We have not all, to an 
equal degree. a receptivity even for conta- 
gious disease, and there ix a considerable 
number of subjects who are exposed to con- 
tagion withuat being attacked’. It is prob- 
ably the same with bal ‘ness. But, never- 
theless, it is curious that only men should 
become bald. Is it their long hair that pre- 
serves the women? Then we should return 
to the habits of our lung-haired ances- 
tors. Baldness is a disease whose 
general and local causes are numerous, but 
which is closely allied to a very common 
skin disease called seborrhea. 

** The skin contains not only the sudor- 
iferous glands which secrete sweat, but also 
the sebaceous glands, which produce the 
oily matter that lubricates the skin. Exag- 
geration of the function of these glands 
gives rise to the disease called seborrhea.”’ 

This disease, Doctor Cartaz goes on to 
say. is due to a specific microbh that lives 
and multiplies inthe sebaceous glands and 
causes baldness by its action on the roots 
of the hair. To quote again: 





ALTEKATION OF HAIR FOLLICLES IN 
CHRONIC BALDNESS. 

Cm, Dead hair: cm), colony of microbes: 
ys, sebaceous gland: cms, superficial col- 
onies ; op, common opening of three follicles 
united by sclerosis. 


** So far from being a disease of old age, 
baldness isan affection of youth. Baldness 
begins in the young and increases, whether 
rapidly or slowly, up to the fiftieth year. 
Bald old men have been bald young men; 
their baldness has not been cured—that is 
ali. Seborrhea, which shows itself in many 
subjects by disagreeable eruptions on the 
face and forehead, known as ‘ acne,’ deter 
mines, when it attacks the scalp, first a lim- 
ited, then a more extended, and finally a 
total baldness. ‘ 

** Baldness, then, is a contagious disease 
of microbian origin. Must we therefore re- 
ject all the other causes that have been as- 
signed for the loss of the hair? Assuredly 
not, and the best proof is that the dwellers 
in the country number much fewer bald men 
than the inhabitants of cities. Why? Itis 
because their sanitation, all things consid- 
ered, is better than ours; the life in 
the open air and the frugal living give 
strength to the organism and a more normal 
and regular constitution. Diabetes, as well 
as baldness, is less frequent in the country 
than in the city. Bad sanitation, in- 
tellectual overwork, lack of physical exer- 
cise, add their action to that of the destruc- 
tive bacillus of seborrhea 

“If baldness due to seborrhea is a mi- 
crobian disease, it must then be curable. 
Alas! we can hold out no hope to the vic- 
tims that await its cure. Seborrhea is a 
chronic infection, and we cannot expect to 
destroy radically all the microbian colonies 
that have established themselves in the se- 
baceous glands. Although wecan achieve no 
radical results, however, we can stop the 
progress of the invasion and limit the field 
of disaster. A thousand and one antiseptic 
preparations have been tried, but we 
always must and should proceed with 


caution. Some scalps are easily subject 
to inflammation on contact with certain 


substances, and we shall run the risk of 
producing an irritation more grave than 
the disease itself. We must act with pru- 
dence and . seek the advice of ex- 
perts. Perhaps some day when the nature 
of the disease hus been well determined, 
we may, if the hair follicles have not been 
destroyed, find a means of restoring their 
vitality and to causea growth of hairona 
bald head. For the present, h»wever, 
though we may ameliorate and check the 
disease, we cannot repair the damage that | 
it has done.’’—Translation made for the_ 
Literary Digest. 








> <> o— 
How to Care for the Sick. 

The daffodil is the only thing that woos the | 

windsof March. Dreaded by the mariner, | 


| will absorb more orless of the exhalations 


the bane of the invalid, the harsh winds of 
this month seem to bring no good in their 
wake. The only person who welcomes 
them is the farmer, who has learned their 
value in stirring the earth and preparing the 
soil for April showers. 

“4 peck of March dust,” says tne old 


adage, “is wortha king’s ransom.” But 


neither the windy March of this country 
nor the English May are considered whole- 


some months. There is more likely to be 


sickness in the family in the early spring 
than at any other season of the year. 

It requires a good deal of intelligence to 
take care of a sick person, and an intelli- 
gence of a peculiar kind. A woman of 
phlegmatic, or better yet, of a sanguine 
temperament, is the proper one to enter the 
sickroom. To admit a fidgety, nervous 
person is the worst thing possible for the 
patient. . When taking care of an invalid 
talk ina soft, low tone and move about ina 
quiet manner. No matter how excited you 
feel over your friend’s illness do not show 
it, but be calm and cheerful, even though 

' you think you are watching overa deathbed. 

‘When the patient is not sleeping, and 
when the light will not hurt his eyes, keep 
the shades up and let the sunshine fill the 
room. Don’t let the sickroom look gloomy. 
Do not say “No” toasick person if you 
can help it, and do not impress your charge 
that he is under martial law and must obey 
you, binding him down by cast-iron rules. 


Humor and soothe an invalid all you can, ° 


and be ready to minister to every little want 
and whim: 

Be sure that the sick person is in a per- 
fectly comfortable bed and is tucked in well. 
If he is chilly, see that no little drafts of air 
can get in between the coverlets, and be on 
the lookout to change the water in the hot- 
water bag when it begins to get cold. 

A patient during a protracted illness often 
has abnormal longings for certain kinds of 
food. These longings should be gratified if 
possible, for when the special dainty the 
invalid craves is placed before him, in nine 
cases out of ten he will take only a taste, 
and that one taste, unless the food is suit- 
able for him in his feeble condition, will 
convince him that he does not care for it, 
The invalid’s food should be served on the 
prettiest and daintiest dishes to be had in 
the house. Make the food look attractive. 
It is better to under than to overseason, 
because the patient himself can add more if 
he desires it. 

Do not whisper near a patient. It is ex- 
tremely annoying to any one, even to a 
perfectly well person, much more toa deli- 
eate invalid, to hear the smothered voices of 
friends ur any one, even injan adjoining 
room. 

These suggestions are offered by an ex- 
perienved physician, and one who, through 
being a patient herself, has learned the hard- 
ships of patients who have been attended 
by overzealous and thoughtless nurses.— 
New York Tribune. 
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Things Worth Knowing. 

A pound of sugar is one pint, and an ounce 
of liquid is two tablespoonfuls, and a pint of 
liquid weighs sixteen ounces. . 

Silver spoons that have become discolorec 
from contact with cooked eggs may be easily 
brightened by rubbing with common salt. 
Coal gas, and the near presence of rubber in 
any form, will cause silver to tarnish. One 
of the best receptacles for silverware cutlery 
is to wrap them in a caaton flannel knife- 
case tacked to a cupboard door. 

In cleaning paint spots that will not yield 
to soap, try adamp cloth, wet in strong soda 
water and rub lightly. 

A sponge may be cleaned by letting it lie 
covered in milk for twelve hours, and then 
rinsing in cold water. 

Glass may be cut with a chisel if kept con- 
stantly wet with camphor gum dissolved in 
spirits ot turpentine. 

In case of a scald or burn the essential 
thing is to exclude the air as quickly as pos- 
sible. If not blistered, cover with old linen 
cloths dipped in sweet oil, then cover se- 
curely from the air. Fora slight burn gover 
with common salt: this will soon ease the 
pain. But fora dangerous scald or burn, 
send as quickly as possible for the nearest 
physician, and do not rely too implicitly 
upon home-made remedies for treatment. 

For the sting of a bee or wasp nothing is 
better to neutralize the poison than fine cut 
tobacco dampened and applied to the wound. 
Araw onion cut in two and laid on the 
puncture will also neutralize the poison in 
a short time; alsoa pinch of common salt 
slightly dampened, will soon relieve the 
pain. 

To clear the premises of rats, place freshly 
slacked lime in their runways. 

Newspapers soaked in a solution made of 
cayenne pepper and water, and thrust into 
mice holes, will free the house from mice. 

Tocure a felon, apply a poultice made of | 
rye flour and soft soap. 

The air in a damp cellar may be made 
drier and purer by placing ip it an open box 

ontaining fresh lime. 

To mend china, mix together equal parts 
of fine glue, white of an egg and white lead, 
and with it paint the edges of the article to 
be mended. Press them together until hard 
and dry, and then scrape off the cement that 
sticks above the joint. 

'f the hair is falling out, rub the pulp of 
a lemon on the scalp. 

Ink stains may be removed from white 
goods by rubbing promptly with a slice of 
lemon. 

Alum water will restore almost any faded 
colors, if put into the rinsing water after 
the goods are washed. 

In trimming a kerosene-oil lamp, remove 
the charred part of the wick by pinching it 
off with a piece of paper. If the wick is 
frayed, even it with a sharp pair of scissors. 

When a slight iliness attacks a member of 
your family no better remedy can be found 
than diet and quiet. Rest is many times 
more useful than medicine,—rest for the 
digestive organs and for the whole body. 
Frequent doses of medicine often make a 
confirmed invalid. When diet and rest do 
not work a cure it is time to call a physician. 
Housekeepers, as a rule, do not rest enough 
fiom their heavy burdens. Too much time 
is spent in catering to the often depraved 

appetites of the family, or if they do sit | 
dewn to rest there is a torn garment to. 
mend, buttons to be looked after, otherwise | 
a dainty piece of work to crochet or a piece 
of embroidery to finish, the worry of which | 
is equivalent to a hard day’s work at the} 
ironing-table or the sewing machine. 

Soiled undergarments orthe wash cloths | 
ought not to be put inté a closet. They | 
should be placed ina large, roomy basket | 
and then placed in a well-aired room at some | 
distance from the family. Having thus ex- 
cluded one of the fertile sources of bad 
odors in closets, the next point is to see that 
the closets are properly ventilated. It mat- | 
ters not how clean the clothing is in the 
closet, if there is no ventilation there will 
be a disagreeable and unhealthy odor. 
Any garment after being worn for a while 





which arise from the body, and thus contain 
an amount of foreign matter which may: 


give development, the old apparatus is a 


ceptance as the equivalent of strength and 
health are nowhere more deplorably illus- , 


muscles, capable of great individual effort, 


lead te some disease. It is equally impor- 
' tant to ventilate daily every sleeping-room 
' in use in the house, not forgetting the room 
containing your house plants. Open a door 
or window and give the plants a free circu- 
' lation of air, not necessarily letting a cold 
' wind blow directly cpon them, but rather 
from the opposite side of the room. Planst 
_ thus treated quickly respond to the treat- 
' ment.—The Country Gentleman. 





The New Physical Culture. 
“ The teachlng of physical culture,” said 


Dr. Albin Hagman, ‘so changes from year | 


to year that it is now hardly to be recognized 


as the same branch of instruction that be-. 


came compulsory in most schools ten years 
ago. 

“It began by meaning muscle develop- 
ment; now it means health. It began by 
being a stimulant; now it is, soto speak, 
nourishment. 

**The proper word for the work is not 
physical culture, but medical gymnastics. 
The graduate from a course in physical 
culture used to come out with abnormally 
developed muscles, which were lost so soon 
as exereise stopped. 

** Now one who finishes a proper course in 
medical gymnastics is a healthful human 


being, whose muscular development isan | 


incident and not an end, and the excellent 
condition of whose body is by no means 
dependent upon constant stimulation by 
rigidly enforced exercise. 

“ The revolution inthe method of teach- 
ing includes, among its most important 
steps, almost the entire abolishment of 
apparatus. The day of elaborately fitted 
gymnasiums is gone. Dumbbells and Indian 
clubs and chest weights are outclassed. Any 
living-room is an excellent gymnasium. 

“* Strong men like Dempsey, Jackson and 
Professor Dowd have done more to harm 
physical development than to assist it. 
They were abnormal; they were strong and 
muscular because they were born so. And 
incidentally I may say that all three died 
when they were comparatively young men. 

“ But the possibility of such development 
as theirs so fascinated people that they all 
set out to become Sandows. Now Sandow 
did not become Sandow: he was born San- 
dow. 

“The person who acquires phenomenal 
muscular development is treating his mus- 
cles just as he treats his body when he 
stimulates it with alcoho]. And the reaction 
is just as certain to come in one case as in 
the other. The way physical culture used 
1o be taught is neither more nor less than a 
form of physical dissipation, just as harmful 
to the body as any other form. 

** When I say this Iam not thinking only 
of those who went in training to become 
professional athletes. I mean also those in 
the schools and college, where so-called 
physical cuiture was compulsory. 

“Inallthe colleges in this country the 
theory was the same. Large muscles, strong 
sinews, ability to lift and to throw, that 
meant strength and strength meant health. 
In the women’s colleges the pupils were 
striving as hardas men to develop biceps. 

“With the new method we look less to 
muscle-making and more to making the 
organs healthy and giving them proper 
room. The keynote of physical culture was 
in a word, * exercise '—that is. by motion. 
The keynote of medical gymnastics is 
‘breathing.’ The pupil who learns to 
breathe has a wonderful preventive of dis- 
ease, and to ward off disease is what we are 
working for, not momentarily superior de- 
velopment which shall leave the body liable 
to weakness and ailments. 

** Now, the value of breathing has al- 
ways been recognized, but it has always 
been wrongly taught. It is wrongly taught 
now in many schoolrooms, and several | 
know of have only this year come to under- 
stand the inconsequent distinction between 


ichest and abdominal breathing which has 


always been so emphasized. 

“The new understanding is that chest 
and abdominal breathing are alike inade- 
quate. The single point to be observed is 
to breathe deeply and deeply—with chest 
and with abdomen—all the air you can. 
That is the only correct breathing. It is 
the air that purifies the blood. Well, then 
get as much of it as you are able with both 
chest and with abdomen. 

‘The instruction in breathing then con- 
sistsin training in this sort of breathing 
and in expelling the air, and afterward in 
localizing the breathing for special strength- 
ening of a weak sideor back. This is accom- 
plished by assuming such positions a3 will 
force the air to a weak side. 

“ Learning to breathe deeply and so to 
expand the body and give due room to each 


| organ sums up the whole science of physi- 


cal training. Accomplish that, and the 
muscles will take care of themselves. 

** It istrue that they will develop; it is true 
that the chest development alone will be from 
2 to 24 inches, and that the muscles of the 
arms and of the back and of the whole body | 
will be made large and healthy, but this is an 
incident to the processof making room for 
the organs. Whereas when the training is 
directed tothe muscle development alone, | 
the organs themselves are often weakened. 

** This amounts very nearly to a reversal 
of the old theory, and the result is seen in 
the fashion of fitting up a gymnasium. If I 
were going to fit one up newly I should have 
init no apparatus at all, excepting a few 


' benches of various heights and breadths. In 


the gymnasium which I[ use I make use of 
some of the apparatus simply because it is 
there. I usethe ringsand the horizontal 
bars, but only in connection with breathing 
exercises. 

‘““T have discarded altogether the dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs, wands, pulleys and 
chest weights—and remember that when I 
began to teach, and up to within a very few 
years ago, I made use of all these, and fan- 
cied it was the only way to do. The only 
apparatus which I consider very nearly 


| necessary is the benches. 


‘“‘T use two of these. One is rather high 


| and fitted with a sort of foot brace likea 


stirrup. The pupils sit upon this bench as 
in a side-saddle, simply for the purpose of 


| assuming various positions which I wish 


them to take and steadily to keep while they 
go through with the deep-breathing exer- 
cises. 

“The other bench is somewhat lower, and 
upon this the pupils sit astride to assume 
another set of positions. But if it were 
necessary, the jamb of a door could,be made 
tudo about as well for the purpose of 
steadying one while the exercise was done. 

** Of course all apparatus may be used, if 
only it is used asa help in breathing, and 
not put to its old purpose. Used merely to 


positive injury. 
“This aim of development and its ac- 


trated than in our colleges. The so-called 
athlete is usually really not an ath-| 


lete at all. 
‘* He is a man with abnormally developed 


I mean of one great effort at a time, and , 





| for half an hour. 


' fot really a man of endurance. Orif he be 
indeed able to endure for the present he has 
simply stimulated himself by his present 
heroic practices up to the point of abnormal 
achievement, and as _soon as the heroic prac- 

‘ tice stops, he is very likely not to be so 

_ strong as other men. Athletics are in most 

eases stimulants, and nothing, or very little, 

' besides. 

| “One other great essential which appeared 

to be entirely lost sight of at first was that 

| physical training should be given with re- 

_ gard to the individual to be trained. The 

| old way was to train everybody in classes. 

The way now is te minister to individual 

/ needs. I give out my work to my pupils 


| just as I would give out prescriptions. 
| “J write out for one pupil, say: ‘First 
exercise fifteen times, second exercise 
twelve times,’ and so on, and to another 
'the number will be greater or less. By 
| medical gymnastics we mean the training 
‘of the individual, just as by medical advice 
we mean the administering of medicine for 
the special case under treatment. 

“* And what is the result of the present 
treatment? Well, I have watched pupils 
for two or three years after they have fin- 
ished—not very much longer because the 
new way has not been in existénce much 

‘longer than that—and I have seen them 
strong and healthy, and permanently cured 
/of ailments with which they were afflicted 
| when they began the work. 

** | have seen that from year to year the 
chest expansion and incidental muscular 
development acquired during training have 
been maintained without effort. With the 
old methods who could say the same thing 
three years after training had ceased’? 
Why, a year without the accustomed exer- 
cise found a pupil with flabby muscles and 
contracted chest. 

“The reason for this is very simple. 
Since the present method consists almost 
entirely of the proper breathing exercises, 
it becomes after afew months simply sec- 
ond nature. It is as easy to breathe deeply 
and correctly as it was to breathe badly, 
and the pupil does it with as little thought. 

“This means that the training taken in 
school becomes a habit, and that the pupil 
carries about with her all her life a fountain 
of youth and health. 

‘* How many times do you breathe in the 
course of the day’ Well, your daily exer- 
cise, if you know how to take it, consists not 
in half an hour’s spasmodic effort night and 
morning, but of constant exercise, with 
every breath you draw and expel. Do you 
not see how I can say that no gymuasium 
with apparatus is necessary ? 

** 4 world of fresh air, and the good sense 
to breathe it properly, that is all that is 
needed. The rest is habit. And that is 
what the present science of medical gymnas- 
tics reduces to. 

**In one point only,’”’ added Dr. Hagman, 
“does the old way of teaching physical 
culture agree with the new. Both have held 
steadfastly to the necessity for disregarding 
corsets. Since the purpose of the deep 
breathing is to give more room to all the 
organs, as well as to increase the supply of 
air to the body, it is easy tosee how the first 
end cannot be brought about if there is no 
room for the organs to have more room, so 
to speak. And the very loosest corset is 
tighter than no corset at all. 

“In these two points the old method 
agrees with that of the present, and this 
corset dictum has followed physical train- 
ing down from its first stages to the present, 
through all the steps of an evolution which 
have made it not the teaching of tricks, but 
the science of health.’,—New York Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
CHICKEN SOUFFLE IN PEPPER CASES. 
Chop very fine one cupful of chicken meat pre 
viously cooked. Mix with it two tablespoonsfuls 
of flour, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
one-half tablespoonful of chopped onion and one 
cupful of hot milk; put on the stove; let it come 
to a boil, and add the well-beaten yolks of three | 
eggs ; remove from the fire; fold in the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth; pour into the pre- 
pared peppers ; clot with bits of butter, and bake 
until brown and fluffy. The large bell peppers 
are the best for cooking; always select those that 
have not begun to change color; cut a slice from 
the stem end, extract the seeds, throw them in 
clear cold water; let them be for an hour; then 

drain them, and they are ready for use. 


OFFEE CAKE. 

Two teacupfuls of sugar, one of butter , add one 
teacupful of molasses, one large cup of strong 
coffee, four ezgs beaten, five teacupfuls of sifted 
flour; sift one teaspoonful of baking powder and 
half a teaspoonful of baking soda with the flour, 
one pound each of raisins and currants, quarter 
of a pound of sliced citron, two teaspoonfuls each 
of cloves and cinnamon, and one teaspoonful - 
each of allspice and grated nutmeg. Bake one | 
hour and a half. 

CELERY WITH CREAM SAUCE. 


Three heads of celery, one pint of milk, butter 
the size of an egg, flour to thicken and salt to 
season. Wash and scrape the celery, cut into 
pieces one inch long, and simmer in salted water 
Make a cream sauce of the 
milk thickened with fiour, with butter and salt 
for seasoning. Add the celery, from which the 
water has been drained, and serve in a heated 
dish. 

SCRAMBLED TOMATOES. 


whole of any one ot us is incarnated in these 
terrestial bodies; certainly not 
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to make one large omelet, say of six eggs, 
after the usual method. Just before folding. 
cover the omelet with a thin layer of peach 
marmalade, and on this sprinkle chopped candied 
fruits. Fold and slip toa hot dish, spreading 
over the top a few almonds that have been 
blanched and chopped, covering finally lightly 
with whipped cream. Once eaten in its perfec- 
tion this omelet will be a thing to be afterward 
desired and striven for. 

A fried egg thatis left when a meal is finished 
seems a useless remnant, no longer available as 
food. Yet cold fried or scrambled eggs may be 
chopped and mixed with minced meatto the lat- 
ter’s greatimprovement. Cold poached eggs, too, 
that are not broken can be returned to the water 
and boiled hard to be used for garnishing or to 
mix with salad. 

A middle-aged woman should wear for first 
mourning the plainest of gowns made of Henri- 
etta cloth, either trimmed with crepe or with no 
trimming. Litue turn-over bands of hemstitched 
lawn at neck and wrists give the only permissible 
touch of white. 

The bath mat is to be spread upon the floor only 
during the process of bathing and drying. Wheu 
aot in use it should be hung on a towel-rack con- 
venient tothe bath-tub. 

Negligee gowns this season are nothing if not 
picturesque with their winged sleeves and soft, 
flowing draperies. A sumptuous material for the 
negligee, to be worn when the weather is bleak 
and cold, is called zenana, a very heavy fabric 
with silk-and-wool face and woolly back, reseu 
bling eider down. There are numerous de-izh 
procurable in this warm goods, and a full range 
of delicate colors. No lining is required, and the 
material is double width. Lace and ribbon, taste- 
fully empioyed, add the desired touch of orna- 
mentation. This novelty fabric is also used to 
fashion cloaks and carriage afghans for infants 
and bathrobes for gentlemen. 

Carpets that show a decided pattern should be 
carefully chosen to bring them into relation with 
other parts of the furnishing. Their position is 
an important one. as their expense is a considera- 
ble part of the entire outlay for the room. 





Fasbion ‘ Motes. 


e*e Low shoes and slippers are keeping pace 
with all the other elegances of dress, and it is 
evident that dressing the feet is to be a very par- 
ticular consideration during the coming summer. 
The practical walking ties of patent leather, 
suede and French kid lace up the front in the 
usual manner, tut more dressy shoes of this kind 
show straps across the instep. Large buckles 
and broad tongue flaps characterize the slippers of 
leather, silk or satin, and a pretty French novelty 
is a slipper of flowered silk with tongue and heels 
of patent leather. On the white satin slipper for 
the bride the tongue flap is of white lace. 

e*. Linen gowns both in white and colors prom- 
ise to have great popularity this season Blue, 
dull pink, green and beige are first choices in 
colors, and some embroidery in white, even if it 
is only on the waist, is the modish decoration, 
with tucks and stitched bands in addition. 

e*. Hand-embroidered polka dots and flounces 
with scalloped edges are one feature of trimming. 
Most of the linen gowns made by the tailors have 
a jacket and skirt worn with a white shirt waist, 
but the dressmaker’s linen gown has a blouse 
waist daintily embroidered and finely tucked. 

e* In spite of allthe bewildering colors. shad- 
ings and gradations of color introduced into dress 
fabrics, ribbons and flowers, It will be jargely a 
black and white season, and nothing can be more 
elegant and smart than the black and white 
printed summer silks. 

e*, Among th- dainty accessories and orna- 
ments for the hair are pearl nets for the back hair. 
But a more elegant idea for the coiffure is to 
weave the strands of small pearls through the 
pompadour, or loosely among the waves and 
pufts of the hair. This manner of using strings 
of pearls is far more artistic than the * nets,” 
and makes a fine face appear like the dainty 
pictures in old engravings. 

ee A handsome evening gown, recently worn 
at a fashionable gathering in this city, was 
formed of pale green satin royal: a lattice effect 
of dark green velvet ribbon, trimmed the upper 
part of the decolietage, and the upper portion of 
the elbow sleeve, which was in the form ot a sin- 
gle bell puffing of the satin. The lattice band was 
about four inches wide, and while it headed 
the top of the sleeve it did not reach 

over the entire top of the arm, the curve 
of the shoulders being left uncovered on each 
side. This gave the effect of a band reaching 
straight across the figure from arm to arm. 
Below the lattice band on the bodice was a very 
graceful drapery of pale green chiffon, caught 
with an odd rhinestone buckle. The skirt was 
perfectly plain, butopened down the front over 
a petticoat of Marie Antoinette brocade showing 
a beautiful design in pink, mauve, green and 
gold. 
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as if the whole temple were yours to bu 


little achievement going into God's pa 
them to your Maseer, who keeps the | 


< ? 


dG 
its 


our soul and with all our strepazt! 


blessed day in life would be the last. 


* To tell truth, Ido not myself hold that the 


in childhood; 


Stew five or six good-sized tomatoes and let 


them cool. 
of six eggs. 


Beat separately the yolks and whites 
Add to the yolk one cup milk, 


pepper and salt; then beat in the whites and 


tomatoes. 
until well cooked. 


Serve on buttered toast. 


FROZEN CUSTARD. 
Three quarts cream, eighteen eggs, twe pounds 


sugar, vanilla to taste. 


Heat two quarts of the 
cream in a double boiler over a quick fire; beat 


Turn into a pan of hot butter and stir 


. thoroughly. 


| is something to remember. 


' eggs toa light froth with suzar, and add the hot 


cream slowly, stirring constantly. As soon asa 
coating is formed on the spoon, add the remain- 
ing quart of cream, and stir until ,cold. Strain 
and freeze. 

EGG CROQUETTES. , 

Chop the whites of six hard-boiled eggs fine 
with one-half can of mushrooms, which should be 
drained free from all liquor. Mash the yolks of 
the eggs through a press. Scald one pint of milk; 
rub together until smooth one tablespoonful of 
butter and two of flour, add to the scalded milk, 
and stir until it thickens; add the yolks of one 
raw egg and the whites and yolks of the boiled 
eggs, mushrooms, and salt and pepper to taste 
Stir quickly and carefully together, take from the 
fire and put away to cool. When thorough'y cold 
form into cylindrical croquettes: dip in egg and 
bread crumbs and fry in smoking hot fat. Gar- 
nish with parsley and serve.—From Table Talk, 
Philadelphia. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
The removal of ink stainsis always a problem 


| because inks are made by so many processes. 


Soap and water will remove some inks, while 
strong chemicals make iittle impression on others. 
The sooner the stain is treated, the more easily it 
is removed. Washing and soaking in cold water, 
or in sweet or sour milk, will remove the greater | 
part of the ink and frequently the stain. Spots 

on washable articles should be soaked in milk or | 
water. Rub the spot and change the liquid fre- 
quently. After tw or three days, if a stain re- 
mains, wet it with astrong solution of oxalic acid 
and placé it in the sun. After this rinse very 


A Celestine omelet, as made by a French cook, 
It is, in fact, plural, | 


| for the real Celestine is served individually, one 
| egg, the white and yolk beaten separately to an | 
| omelet As, however, this form of the dish needs | 
| @ rapidity in preparation that is not possible | 


always in the average kitchen, it is quite as well | 


more, but perhaps not so very much more, in 
adult life. What is manifestedinthis body is, I 
venture to think likely, only a portion, an indlvid- 
ualized, a definite portion, of a much larger 
whole. What the rest of me may be doing, for 
these few years while Iam here, I do not know: 
perhaps it is asleep; but probably it is not so en- 
trely asleep with men of genius; nor, perhaps, is 
it all completely inactive with the people called 


‘mediums.’ 


“* Imagination in science is permissible, provided 


| munion; clearer and 
| times; clouded, confused, even shut off by | 


one’s imaginations are not treated as fact, or even 
theory, but only as working hypotheses,—a kind 
of hypotheses, which, properly treated, is essen, 
tial to the progress of every scientific man. Let 
us imagine, then, as a working hypothesis, that 
our subliminal self—the other, the greater part of 
us—is in touch with another order of existence, 
and that it is occasionally able to communicate 
or somehow, perhaps unconsciously, transmit to 
the fragmentin the body something of the infor- 
mation accessible to it. This guess, if permissi- 
ble, would contain a clue to a possible explana. 
tion of clairvoyance. We should then be like 
icebergs floating in an ocean, with only a fraction 
ex posed to sun and air and observation: the rest— | 
by far the greater bulk—submerged and oecasion- 
ally in subliminal contcact,while still their peaks, 
their visible peaks, were far separate.”"—Dr. 
Oliver Lodge. 

In a recent address before the Society of 
Psychical Research in London, Dr. Oliver 
Lodge, who succeeds the late Frederic W. 
H. Myers as president of the society, made 
the remarkable and suggestive statement | 
above quoted, and it is one that invites 
study. That which Dr. Lodge expresses in | 


no fewer. 
mutual toleration 
oniy “fulfill the law of Christ 


before the close. 
quered himself, for duty’s sake. t 
originally hated and therefore did 
time, to do well and consequently t 
‘raik. 


be with him whom our soul 
with him, gazing upon his face of lov: 
sinless, and living by love alone, t! 


.--. We speak of the snow 


loveth, tf 


as an ima 


..-In order to be satisfied eve 


another's burdens.” There 
loving forbearance. 
.---For, after all, patie 


mus 
mu 


people, we need to be content wit 
bear a great deal. 
have mauy imperfections, and we 
Our faults combined wit 


a difficult matt: 


Making a mistake in the outset of 
ginning to wind a skein of silk at the 
It gives infinite trouble, and perha 
half though; but it often gets smoot 
Thus many a ma 


Brilliants. 


In pride of life (he ages of 


yours 


The Friend of Man desires. 


—Mat 


Her face betokened all things dea! 
The light of somewhat yet to come 
Asleep, and waiting for the open 


p 


But that ye think clear, feel deep. » 


It may be that, but it hides the ev: 
always under its robe,—the life to be r: 
due time, when all cold shadows + 
before the ascending sun, and we + 
unclothed, but clothed upon, and mort 
be swallowed up of life. —Robert Co 


Even the most yp» 


Children of menu? not that your ace « 


the form of a speculative theory is to! When childish thoughts, like flowers 
a ? 


others realized as an actual experience, | 
an absvlute consciousness that over and. 
above and outside of the ordinary intelli- 
gent consciousness is another being more | 
one’s self than is his conscious self; with | 
whom he is in a very varied degree of co .n- 
more immediate at | 
some dense state at others; intermit- | 
tent always, yet sufficiently clear and | 
impressive at times to compel his at-| 
tention tv the phenomena and his recog- 
nition of the truth. In fact,as one comes 
into still clearer recognition of this “‘ other ”’ 


away. 


As thou hast made thy world wit! 


Make thou more fair my world 


Shine through its lingering clouds 

Rebuke its haunting shapes of > 
Fill, brief or long, my granted spa 
Iman; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour er! 


Of life with love to thee an: 


It’s Jest as cheap and easy 


Why, rain’s my choice. 


But let my last days be my best: 


—_—A 
It ain’t no use to grumble and con) 


to rejul 


When God sorts vut the weather 4 


—James Whit 
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A NEW MAN. 


SS. Seally of 75 Nassau St., New York, 
‘For years I have been troubled 
-heumatism and dyspepsia, and Icame 
. conelusion to try your pills. I imme- 
. found great relief from their use. I 
ea new man since I commenced tak- 
om, and would not now be without 
The drowsy, sleepy feeling I used 
ve has entirely disappeared. The 
»sia has left me, and my rheumatism 
entirely. Iam satisfied if any one 
-ted willgive Radway’s Pills a trial 
ill surely cure them, for I believe it 
snes from the system being out of 
the liver not doing its work. 
ly 26, 1893.” 


adway’s 
Pills 


all Disorders of the Stomach, Bowels, 
eys, Bladder, Dizziness, Costiverress, 
.. Sick Headache, Female Complaints, 
usness, Indigestion, Constipation, and 
sorders of the Liver. 25¢ per box. At 
sists or by mail. 


2 .0WAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


AN HOUR WITH THEE. 
\lv heart is tired, so tired tonight— 
iow endless seems the strife! 
jay after day the restlessness 
Of all this weary life! 
) come to lay my burden down 
fhat so oppresseth me, 
\nd, shutting all the world without, 
fo spend an hour with Thee, 
Dear Lord; 
fo spend an hour with Thee. 


| would forget a little while 
The bitterness of tears, 
rhe anxious thoughts that crowd my life, 
The buied hopes of years; 
Forget that woman’s weary toil 
My patient care must be. 
A tired child I come tonight 
To spend an hovr with Thee, 
Dear Lord; 
One little hour with hee. 


The busy world goes on and on— 
I cannot heed it now; 
rhy saered hand is laid upon 
My aching, throbbing brow. 
Life’s toil will soon be past, and then, 
From all its sorrows free, 
‘ow sweet to think that I shall spend 
Eternity with Thee, 
Dear Lord; 
Eternity with Thee. 
—Mary Wheaton Lyon. 
—- ~--_>- 
ACROSS THE STREET. 


Across the street there lives a maid, 

A jolly, teasing little jade, 

With wanton hair and witching eyes, 

And yet, so staid and worldly wise 

That, if she deigns to send a glance 

Across my way, it seems mere chance, 

And quick withdraws in swift retreat 
Across the street. 

Across the street I sit and look, 

Forgetful of my pipe and book ; 

1 see her shadow on the pane, 

And build me castles in fa? Spain. 

I wateh and wait, with patience rare, 

Till, just as I would quite despair, 

she looks from out her window-seat 
Across the street. 





Across the street hath come a change; 
The window hath a tenant strange, 
\ho moves me to no rosy dreams; 
My brain no more with castles teems— 
What use have I for fancies frail? 
The maid, as fits romantic tale, 
Hath moved to make my joy complete, 
Across the street. 
—~Tiiuman Roberts Andrews, in the Smart Set. 


THE RAGLAN COAT. 
\ long and clumsy fitting thing that covers every 


line 
Avdecurve of beauty given to the female form 
aivine, 
(at reaches from the neck to heels just like a 
mourning veil 
|, ooe unbroken line and sweeps the sidewalk 
vith its tail. 
know because we see it move inside the awk- 
sard dress 
‘must be something that’s alive; just what 
we have to guess— 
‘ap and graceful figure all alive with healthy 
soul, 
() 0 as beastly shapeless as a telegraphic pole. 
\\o sco it move along the street, a sort of wrink- 
x cone, 
“king in artistie shape and natty, dressy 








aa 
a 


wad 


devoid of beauty and of easy-fitting grace 
dies from their graceful forms the thing 
ld gladly throw. 

ear it only just beeause Dame Fashi 

s itso. 

ot aone but wishes forthe coming of the 


\ ! will in the ragpile be forever castaway, 


“y can once again display the graceful 

ves and lines 

ch the keen, artistic eye of man forever 

s. —Denver Post. 
TES. hs, “Ope 


ENGLAND. 


shall pass, we, too, shall disappear, 
! he mighty nations that have waned 
‘ished. Not more surely are ordained 
! scence and the cadence of the year, 
I arted June, October, spent and sere, 
' 's gray consummation. We have reigned 
\; let our part be so sustained 
| ‘ue, far henee, shall hold our memory dear! 
I said: ‘* This Mistress of the sword 
‘ juering prow, this Empire swol’n with 


cd the human cause, yet strove for Man; 
~ the purest greatness we record ; 
~¢ ingathered sheaves her tilth foreran, 
-ace comes of her tempests and her toils.” 
‘liam Watson, in London Daily News. 
—— 
SPRING MAGIC. 
ue sun, a little rain, 
ott wind blowing from the west, 
-oods and fields are sweet again, 
/ Warmth within the mountain's breast. 
iple is the earth we tread, 
‘ick with love and life her frame, 
‘ousand years have dawned and fled, 
‘still her magic is the same. 
—S. A. Brooke. 
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Miscellaneous, 


soa pee Hearts and Coronets. 
ell, mamma, kind h 
coronets, areart they? earts are more than 
naan what than coronets? I know the quo- 
4 » Of course; but I can’t say that I ever un- 
eaeryeee it. A coronet is one sort of thing and a 
> oe snetiner. And I don’t see why, if 
chen ty > t, the possessor of a coronet 
en @ possessor of a kind heart as 

And Mrs. Erne sat back in her deckchair with 
an air of having finished the discussion. She was 
on her way back home to England with her 
daughter whom she had taken out to India on a 
visit to Colonel Erne, whose military duties kept 
him out there, away from his wife and his pretty 
daughter. 

Mrs. Erne, like many other wives of military 
men, had imbibed trom her husband atone and 
habit of authority, which she used upon the 
pretty Hildred unsparingly, and more than ever 
at this particular juncture, when the beautiful, 
blue-eyed girl was showing the strongest inclina- 
tion to commit an act which her mother termed 
“ hrowing herself away.” 

Mrs. Erne was ambitious, and the exceeding 
beauty of her young daughter had filled her with 
hopes, which seemed perfectly reasonable, that 
Hildred would make a brilliant marriage. In- 
deed, it was what everybody expected of a girl 
who had been the undoubted beauty of her one 
London season. 

But now this wrong-headed young person, who 
looked so gentle and innocent that it was difficult 
to believe her capable of anything so definite as 
an original impulse, had threatened her own 
prospects and her mother’s ambitions by bestow- 
ing a great deal too much of her thoughts and of 
her smiles upon a certain Captain Tarring, whom 
she met in London and again in India, and who 
had been one of her most devoted admirers dur- 
ing her stay In the hills. 

It had come as a great shock upon Mrs. Erne to 
find Captain Tarring among the passengers on 
board the boat which was to bring herself and 
her daughter back to England; but on finding 
that another of the passengers was w certain 
Prince Lagonegro, a man who united the attrac- 
tions of good looks, good manners, fortune and a 
title, and who was, moreover, evidently much 
attracted by the beautiful Hildred, Mrs. Erne’s 
annoyance had considerably increased. 

For Hildred quietly but obstinately declined to 
take her mother’s view of the relative attractions 
of these two men. 

“It’s very difficult to know the truth about any 
man’s heart, mamma, isn’t it?”’ she persisted, in 
her soft, lisping little voice, when Mrs. Erne had 
sat back and folded her hands, to end the mat- 
ter, ‘* One can only judge what one feels about 
it.” 

“Do you mean that you ‘feel’ that Captain 
Tarring is full of heart, while Prince Lagonegro 
has none? ”’ asked her mother, sharply. 

‘““No, no, mamma; of course not. ButI like 
Captain Tarring better than I do the prince.’”’ 

“Now, of what possible value can the imagi- 
nary liking of a girl like yoube? Itisa mere 
matter of prejudice. Isn’t the prince handsomer 
than Captain Tarring? Wittier? More distin- 
guished looking? Besides, the important fact 
that he is better off? ” 

“ Yes, I suppose he is handsomer, but I don’t 
like his face so well. And as tor his being better 
off, one couldn’t marry a man in cold blood for 
that, now could one? ” 

“ Of course not, of course not. It’s no ques- 
tiou of marrying anybody—yet. I only wish you 
to put a little brain into your consideration of 
your acquaintances. You’ve been talking to this 
Captain Tarring lately to the exclusion of every- 
body else; and, quite apart from any consid- 
eration ot money—I hope I’m not a mercenary 
woman—quite apart from that, I say, I think 
you’re making a mistake in rating him as highly 
as youdo. And you know Major Stanway thinks 
as I do.” : 

Hildred’s face fell. This was a sore point with 
her, that Major Stanway, an old friend of theirs‘ 
and a person whom everybody liked and every- 
body trusted, had, indeed, “gone over to the 
enemy,” as Captain Tarring expressed it, and 
joined in singing the praises of the prince. 

Indeed, at the very moment that the two ladies 
were discussing this matter, young Captain Tar- 
ring was taking Major Stanway to-task in the 
smoking-room about his attitude in the affair. 

“Do you think it’s quite fair, Stanway,” said the 
young man, who was a pleasant-faced Englishman 
of a type happily common, “ to take up the stand 
you do in regard to Miss Erne and this wretched 
foreigner?” : 

“Wretched foreigner, eh? If you mean Prince 
Lagonegro, it seems an odd term to use of a man 
whois as much an Englishman as you are by 
breeding and education, though he is Italian by 
descent.” 

“Well, don’t put me off and evade the ques- 
tion. It seems very hard that you, who know 
how fond I am of Hildved Erne, and who used to 
profess and sympathize with me about it, should 
now go about cracking up to the skies the very 
man whom you know to be my rival with her.” 

“IT don’t know what you mean by cracking 
up—” 

“Oh, yes youdo. I’ve heard you singing his 
praises to Mrs. Erne, and, goodness knows, she 
doesn’t want any inducement to make her think 
better of aman witha title and a fortune than 
she does of me!” 

“* Now, look here, my young friend, you’re per- 
fectly unreasonable —”’ 

**T dare say—” 

“Listen tome. Didn't I tell you at the outset, 
when you first mentioned your attachment, that 
you had no chance?” 

“But—"’ : 

“Didn't I tell you that Mrs. Erne wouldn't let 
her handsome daughter think about a man like 
you, with only a few hundreds a year, and that 
you would get the cold shoulder directly a mana 
little better off turned up?” 

“Yes, know youdid. And I admitted that 





chance, and with Hildred to back me up, I was 
not without hopes. Of course, I don’t say you 
haven’t a perfect right to advise Mrs. Erne to 
snub me, and to encourage the prince. But I do 
say it isn’t the sort of thing people would have 
expected you to do, and it » hurt as much as it’s 
surprised me.” 

The young man was too much agitated to speak 
in a very even tone, and it was clear that even 
the tough old major was moved by his emotion. 
He got up from his chair, walked up and down 
the smoking-room a few times, and then stopped 
short, holding on bythe chair of the younger 
man, though his sea legs were steady enough. 

“IT suppose it does seem odd to you, my boy, 
but I tell you it’s all for your own good, as well 
as little Miss Erne’s. Of course, you don’t believe 
me—nobody ever believes in anything that’s done 
for his good. But you’ll find it out some day, I 
hope, and inthe mean time, if you can’t forgive 
me for going my own way, why—I can’t help It.” 

Captain Tarring said nothing. There was so 
much feeling in the major’s voice, gruff as it was, 
that he felt bound to r t the opinion ex- 
pressed by him. But at the same time he felt very 
sore about it, and this sensation was considerably 
increased by something which happened later in 
the day. 

Two of the passengers were getting up a party 
for whist that evening, and it fell to Captain Tar- 
ring to have to ask Prince Lagonegro to take a 
hand. Not only, however, did the prince refuse, 
saying somewhat curtly that he made it a rule 
never to play cards on board ship, but he repeated 
the incident to Mrs. Erne, and Mrs. Erne re- 
peated it to the major, who expressed his opinion, 
very warmly, that the prince was quite right. 

By the time Hildred, who was present when 
her mother and the major talked this over, re- 
lated it to Gerard, the incident had assumed the 
complexion of a deliberate attempt on Captain 
Tarring’s part to induce the prince to gamble, 
| and to an honorable refusal on the part ot the 
| latter to be led into such courses. 

Captain Tarring was furious. 

| “One would think,” he said to Hildred, “that 
I was a gambler, if not a swindler! While, as a 
matter of fact, I’ve never had the least inclina- 
tion that way, while they do say that the prince 
used to play very high indeed out in India.” 

“‘ Did he really?” asked Hildred. ‘‘ He talks as 
if he’d never touched a card at all. And mamma 
said it was quite delightful to meet a man with so 
much sense.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Captain Tarring, sharply. 
| “ Ask the major whether his friend used not to 
| gamble, and for heavy stakes. too.”’ 











my chance was a poor one. But still it was a. 





* Oh, he wouldn’t admit it,” said Hildred. “I 
can’t understand why itis, but he always talks 
about the prince to mamma as if he were the 
very pink of perfection.” 

Captain Tarring pulled his mustache and 
frowned. - 

“Yes; for some reason he takes his part 
through thick and thin.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Hildred, “he knows the 
prince used to play high, and admires him for 
giving it up.” 

This seemed a very possible explanation, and 
Captain Tarring had to admit that it might be the 
truth. If the prince had been a gambler and had 
“sworn off” to please his friend the major, it 
would account for the extraorainary interest the 
latter appeared to show in the young nobleman 

“Then, of course,” said the captain, with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “he becomes at once a 
hero in your eyes. We all know how dearly a 
woman loves a reformed rake, or spendthrift, or 
anything of that sort.” 

“It’s very unfair of you to say that, Gerard,” 
said Hildred warmly, “ and I don’t deserve it. 
Have I ever made any pretence of liking anybody 
as well as I do you?” 

“Then why don’t you tell your mother boldly, 
pointblank, that it’s of no use trying to prevent 
your marrying me? Why don’t you takea bold 
stand, Hildred? You're a coward at heart, I be- 
lieve! ” 

The girl shook her head slowly, with a troubled 
look in her eyes. 

** I don’t think I am,” she said, “ but I know so 
well just what would happen if I'took what you 
calla bold stand. In the first place, of course, 
mamma would have to pretend to agree, and we 
should be engaged, shouldn’t we? ” 

“ Well, that would be something, instead of my 
having to stand about and meet you under the 
companion in this hole and corner fashion.” 


“ Well, but listen. Then mamma would never 
leave off running you down, not openly, you 


know, but by implication; in a hundred little pin- |. 


pricking ways. Oh, you don’t know what mamma 
can do in that way.” 

“ And do you mean to say you would let your- 
self be persuaded into thinking the less of me for 
her pin pricks? ” 

“No; but it wouldn’t be very pleasant—now, 
would it? Well, then, there’s another thing she’d 
do. She would never leave you alone. Do you 
think you could be always amiable and court- 
eous, as well as wise and discreet, while mamma 
was continually making half-sad allusions to—to 
what she didn’t approve of? ” 

He frowned uneasily. ; 

“* Would she do that?” he said. ‘I can’t be- 
lieve it of her! ” 

* Well, she would, | feel sure, and that wouldn’t 
be all. Remember, I have to go with her just 
where she pleases to take me, and you may be 
very sure that, if 1 were to engage myself to you, 
she’d please to take me where we could never see 
each other, or— ” 

* But we wouldn’t have a long engagement. 
Why should you? After all, I am not a pauper, 
you know, and there’s nothing to wait for.” 

Hildred sighed. 

“‘T don’t believe you really care about me at 
all,” said he, hurt and offended by her silence. 

The tears came to her blue eyes. 

**T knew you'd say that,’ she murmured. “ But 
itisn’t true. I dolove you, as I’ve told you a 
hundred times. And untilthe major took sides 
against you I was always hoping—”’ 

“* Ah!’ he burst out, with an explosion of rage, 
“ T knew it was he who had done this. I knew 
yonr mother would never have been so insolent 
to me as she has been the last day or two—” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t talk about it. Iknowit’s 
true, and it breaks my heart to hear her.” 

‘Then do you really mean to let them arrange 
your hfe for you, and marry you to this fellow 
you don’t care two straws about? Or, stay, per- 
haps you are all the time only flirting with me, 
just to lead the other manon? Perhaps—”’ 

“Perhaps you’re a jealous goose, Gerard. I[ 
not only do not like the prince, but I positively 
dislike him. If I were shut up in a prison until I 
married him I should remain in prison all my life 
I don’t think I can say anything stronger than 
that.” 

“Do you mean that?” 

* Indeed—indeed, I do.”’ 


He wasright. That everiing at the hotel Gerard 
Tarring was formally accepted by Mrs. Erne as 
her future son-in-law. And the first person who 
was invited to stay with the young couple after 
the honeymoon was the artful major.—Florence 
Warden, in Black and White. 














BOYLESS TOWN. 
A cross old woman of long ago 
Declared that she hated noise; 
“ The town would be so pleasant, you know, 
If only there were no boys.” 
She scolded and fretted about it till 
Her eyes grew heavy as lead, 
And then, of a sudden, the town grew still; 
For all the boys had fled. 


And all through the long and dusty street 
There wasn’t a boy in view; 

The baseball lot where they used to meet 
Wasa sight to make one blue. | 

The grass was growing on every base, 
And the path that the runners made; 

For there wasn’t a soul in all the place 
Who knew how the game was played. 


The cherries rotted and went to waste— 
There was no one to climb the trees; 

And nobody had a single taste, 
Save only the birds and bees. 

There wasn’t a messenger boy—not one— 
To speed as such messengers can; 

If people wanted their errands done 
They sent for a messenger man. 


There was little, I ween, of frolic andinoise; 
There was less of cheer and mirth; 

The sad old town, since it Jacked its boys, 

*, Was the dreariest place on earth. 

The poor old woman began to weep, 
Then woke with a sudden scream; 

“ Dear me!” she cried: ‘I have been asleep, 
And O, what a horrid dream!” 

' —St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Grandmother’s Ruby Ring. 


It wasa snowy day in late February. The 
wind shook the branches of the great elm tree; 
and the ground beneath the spreading tulip tree 
was strewn with small, branches, flicked off by 
sudden gusts and held in place by the clinging 
snow. One could hardly say that the snow was 
falling, for the flakes seemed to whirl upward 
and in circles, and in every direction rather than 
downward; but the white drifts beneath grew 
thicker and higher. It was a matter of course 
that Elsie Hollingsworth should seek refuge and 
company in her grandmother’s pleasant sitting- 
room; and even Teddy. who would have liked 
nothing better than to “ plow a way in the teeth 
of the biizzard,’’,as he said longingly, had to yield 
to the doctor’s directions, and make up his mind 
to stayin the house until his sore throat was 
quite well again. 

“Tt’s almost well now, grandmother,” he pro- 
tested; ‘*and I’m pretty sure mother would let me 
go out if she were only here.” 

“ Ah, but she isn’t,” rejoined his grandmother, 
placidly; “and until she and your father come 
back from Florida, you must even submit to the 
cruel despotism of your ancient relatives.” 

Teddy laughed. “If this is despotism, make 
‘the most of it, Elsie; for independence has draw- 
backs in comparison.” And he looked at the 
glowing open fire, pulled up the silken pillows at 
his back, took another bit of preserved ginger 
from the box, and strummed a lazy strain on his 
banjo. 

* You aren’t a bit like grandmothers in stories,” 
said Elsie, thoughtfully. **‘ You and grandfather 
aren’t ‘ ancient relatives’ at all. Youcan ride a 
wheel—” 

“Oh,no. I haven’t been on a wheel for two 
years, Elsie.” 

* Yes, you can, if you have a mind; and you'll 
ride with me ingthe country next summer. And 
you tramp over the golf links, and you go out in 
the snow, and you never take naps— ” 

“That is all you know about it,’ interrupted 
grandmamma again. 

** And you are just as pretty as you can be!” 
finished Elsie, triumphantly. 

It would have been useless for grandmamma to 








“ But why? He’s good looking--much better 
looking than I am.” 

**T know he is, he’s much better mannered than 
you are, 1 really think, And I’m sure he’s 
cleverer, and can talk more languages, and all 
that.” 

“Yes, and he’s given up gambling to please 
you, I suppose, which is quite touching, of 
course,” burst out Gerard, angrily. 

Has he? I didn’t knowit. I was going to 
say that what he is and what he does makes no 
difference. Although I don’t know why, I dislike 
him. almost as much, Gerard, as I like you.” 

There was some comfort in this assurance, and 
with that and a surreptitious kiss Captain Tar 
ring had to be content. : 

But, if anything, things grew worse as the days 
went on, and the prince devoted himself so as- 
siduously to Mrs. Erne and her daughter that the 
rumor grew that Hildred was engaged to the 
handsome young nobleman, And Captain Tar- 
ring, eating his heart out in rage and disgust, 
withdrew into the background, wondering 
whether Hildred was true at heart after all. 

Before the end of the voyage Captain Tarring 
had withdrawn himself so completely from the 
Ernes that there was no question but that Prince 
Lagonegro had ousted him from the affections of 
the beauty. It was by chance rather than by de- 
sign that Captain Tarring found himself in the 
vicinity of Mrs. Erne, her daughter, the major 
and Prince Lagonegro, when the ship at last cast 
anchor. 

Hildred tried in vain to get near enough to 
Gerard and far enough from her mother to ex- 
change a few words of remonstrance or of fare- 
well. Prince Lagonegro, tender of manner and 
flowery of speech, stood steadily in the way, with 
his faithful friend and companion, Major Stan- 
way, close behind him. The major slipped his 
arm within that of the young nobleman, however, 
and asked him whether he was not glad to be 
home again. 

“‘ Indeed, am! ” cried the prince, less fervently, 
however, than might have been expected. His 
attention was fixed upon two keen-eyed men 
advancing toward him, invited by a wave of the 
major’s hand. 

Thekeen-eyed men came straight up to the 
group, and the prince, more uneasy than ever, 
made another attempt to get free from the 
major’s band. 

“ Are you looking for Major Stanway?” asked 
that officer, as the nen came up to him. 

“ yes, sir.” said the first man, his eyes travel- 
ing at oncefrom the major to his companion. 
“This is the gentleman you wished us to meet, I 


ink?” 
— the same moment he laid a heavy hand upon 


the shoulder of the pale prince. 

“What do you mean? Who are you? How 
dare you lay hands on me?” asked the n oble- 
man, indignantly. 

The man nodded at the major, without taking 
any notice of his companion’s discomfiture. 

“ Right, sir,” said he. ‘* We’ve been looking 
for this gentleman for some time. Come now”— 
and he turned persuasively to the prince— “ the 
game’s up. You’d better come away with us 
quietly.” 

The prince came rapidly to the same conclu- 
sion. With a has‘y bow to the ladies, assuring 
them that he would meet them at their hotel, he 
let himself be led to the tender, while Mrs. Erne, 
whiter than he was, turned terror stricken to the 
major and asked what was the matter. 

“Only that the ‘ prince’ is a well-known gam- 
pling sharper, and that he’s now safe in custody,” 
replied that gentleman serenely. 

“ And you never told me. You—you let him— 
let us ’—Mrs. Erne could not speak for rage. 

“©T didn’t know myself who he was,” said the 
major, quietly. ‘‘ I had suspicions only, until the 
detectives met me, at my request.” 

Captain Tarring was near enough to hear this, 
and he at once came toward the group. 

“If there’s anything I can do, Mrs. Erne,” 
said he to the pale Jady, “in the way of looking 
after your luggage or anything, I shall be most 


” 
mePh. you’re very good. Indeed, 1 shall be very 
grateful.” 

“ More grateful than she would have been ten 
minutes ago,” whispered the oid mzjor, as she 
turned away. *‘ There, you silly fellow, see what 
I’ve done for you! Now she’s encouraged that 
scamp so openly, there’s nothing for her to do 
but to fall back on you, and be grateful. Now 
take back your hard words, you dog, and remem- 


pretend that she wasn’t pleased with the compli- 
ment; but she only said: “ My grandmother was 
one of the dear, old-fashioned kind, such as we 
expect the great-grandmothers to be nowadays. 
Let me see. I’m fifty-five. Well, she was sixty, 
as Iremember her one snowy day just like this 
one, when mother was ill and my sister Hannah 
and I had to stay with grandmother all day, 
something as you and Teddy are staying with me 
now. In the afternoon your grandfather, who 
wasn’t any relation of mine then, but just a 
neighbor’s boy, came in to inquire for mother; 
and we kept him, and played fox and geese, and 
grandmother gave us peppermints.” 

“ Was she as nice as you are, grannie? ” asked 
Teddy, cajolingly. 

“Oh, much nicer! ” was the enthusiastic reply. 
“Didn’t I tell you she was a real story-book 
grandma with a white cap and a muslin kerchief 
folded over her bosom and a soft, gray silk for 
Sundays?” 

“ What did she do to amuse you after you 
played fox and geese?” asked Elsie. 

“Oh, she let me—1 declare I’ll do the very 
thing to amuse you now! She let usall see her 
wedding dress, and I remember how I teased to 
try it on and how afraid she was I would soil or 
tear it.” 

Elsie jumped up in excitement. Ihen she and 
Teddy followed grandmamma’s directions when 
she had told them where to fing! a long shallow 
box on the lowest shelf of the wide closet in the 
storeroom. They dusted the box carefully before 
bringing it down, and then placed it reverently on 
the floor by grandmother’s chair. 

“My great-great-grandmother’s wedding 
dress!” breathed Elsie, in awestruck tones. 
“ Mother told me you would show ft to me some 
time.” And she lifted it gently from the folds of 
tissue paper in which it rested, while grand- 
mother looked on with interest and Teddy tried 
to help. 

“My, isn’t that a corker!” exclaimed Teddy 
with appreciative emphasis as the pearly brocade, 
stiff with shining threads and just flushed with 
delicate pink, came to sight. The children ex- 
amined with interest the short-waisted gown with 
its low rounded neck and the plain full skirt. 
The ‘lace was yellow and the silver buttons tar- 
nished, but it was still lovely. 

“Oh, mayn’t I have my picture taken in it, 
grandmamma?” begged Elsie. : 

“That would be very nice, dear,’’ answered 
grandmamma. ‘I only wish we had a suit of 
grandfather’s to go with it. I have heard my 
grandmother sigh many, many times because 
they never thought to keep one. It would show 
that there has been much more change in the 
fashions for‘men than for women. Why, I[ have 
heard grandmother tell how handsome he was 
when he used to walk up and down Dover-street 
bridge, which led from Washington street and 
was the fashionable walk in Boston then, dressed 
in his Sunday best. Can you imagine how fine he 
must have looked in white tricot trousers fitted 
round his ankles in plaited folds, canary-colored 
waistcoat, pink silk jabot with muslin ruffles, and 
a myrtle-green coat with long tails? Add to that 
the wrinkled top boots and the bell-crowned 
beaver hat, and I’ve no doubt he looked well 
enough to appear before the king.” - 

The children laughed heartily at the thought of 
their ancient great-great-grandfather in that 
giddy apparel; but, somehow, the way grand- 
mother told it made him seem a very real person 
to them. 

“I remember, too,” said grandmother, thought- 
fully,“ that it was the very day grandmother 
showed us this gown that we lost the ruby 
ring.” 

“ The ruby ring?” exclaimed Elsie. ‘* Oh, how 

interesting! ”’ 
. “ Yes, mother had given a pearl ring to sister 
Hannah and a ruby ring to me, as rewards for 
neatness and dispatch in our sewing that winter. 
We were as proud as could be, for we never had 
much jewelry; and the stones were buth good 
ones, though not very large. Sister Hannah gave 
hers away to your aunt Dora when she went to 
England to live; but mine was lost the very month 
I had it, that snowy day when grandmother 
showed us her wedding dress,” 

“ How could you possibly lose it in the house, 
grandmamma?” asked Teddy. 

“‘T’m sure I don’t know. It was always a real 
mystery. We were sitting around the fire, some- 
thing as we are now, when I first missed it. I 
had it the first of the afternoon,, for Theodore 
asked to see it, and teased me by putting it on 





ber you owe your preity wife to me.” 


his finger and saying he meant to keep it, I so 





\ 


should not be vain. But weallremembered whén 
he gave it back. Well, we hunted high and low 
for it, and even had the wedding dress unpacked 
again and shaken out, and we felt in the pocket; 
but it was gone for good. 

“ What a shame!” murmured Elsie, sympathet- 
ically, and she turned the pocket inside out, half 
hoping she might find the ring even after all the 
—_ . 

“I remember,” went on grandmamma, “just 
how Theodore acted about it. I suppose he didn’t 
want me to cry; and he pranced about, looking in 
the most impossible places and shouting :— 

‘ Oh, rig ma roe, 

Oh, rig ma ree 

The boy who'll find 
The ring is me. 

Just wait a bit 

And then you'll see.’ 


| But we have waited well over forty years, and 


we’ve never found it yet.” . . 

“ My gracious! ” said Teddy, with admiration. 
“I think that was real bright, but imagine his 
name ‘It’s me’ when he never will let me sa’ 

“What are you ‘talking about now, young 
man?’ came an unexpected voice from the hall 
door. ‘And is it possible that I hear grand- 
mamma repeating poetry? ” 

“O Theodore,” exclaimed grandmamma, with 
a welcoming smile, “don’t you remember that 
nonsensical rhyme about my lost ring, when we 
were children? ” And she made room for him to 
draw his chaii into the little circle around the 
long box and the pretty gown. 

“ Of course I remember,” growled grandfather, 
“ seeing that you sing it to me and taunt me with 
it annually, whenever you go prowling round the 
storeroom and fish out the ancient gown again; 
but I never remember the words, fortunately.” 

“‘ Annually, indeed! I haven’t looked at the 
dress for five years, my dear. There is nothing 
«bout it to tempt the moths.” 

Then Elsie and Teddy made grandpapa repeat 
the rhyme, so asto make sure he knew it by 
heart. 

‘That is one promise you never kept, anyhow, 
grandpapa; and I think your English worse than 
mine,” rallied Teddy. f 

“Oh, that wasn’t meant for English,” said 
grandfather, witha laugh. ‘That was poetic 
license. 

‘ Rig ma roe 
And rig ma ree.’ 
.“ That is good poetry so far, Master Teday. 
‘ The boy who'll find 
The ring is me. 
Just wait a bit’ ’— 32 

Here grandpapa paused with a start so evident 
that grandmamma looked up in surprise. He 
was turning the dainty gown over in his hands. 

“ What is it, grandpapa dear?” asked Elsie. 

“Of all the world, Elizabeth, whatdo you sup- 
pose?” exclaimed grandpapa, in an eager tone. 
‘Look here, put your finger on this, just where 
the thick folds come together!” 

Grandmanna touched it, and her eyes grew 
bright. 

“O Theodore, it couldn’t be. It’s a fold of the 
silk.” 

Elsie and Teddy opened their eyes wide as 
grandpapa took out his penknife, and prepared 
to cut a tiny slit in the close sewing of the heavy 
hem at the bottom ofthe skirt. They fairly held 
heir breath while he cut the ancient stitches in 


the lining. 
“ The boy who’ll find 
The ring is me. 
Just wait a bit—” 


But the last words were lost in the shout of the 
children as grandpapa brought out the tiny ring. 
He bent his knee before grandmamma, not so 
gracefully or so quickly as he mght have done it 
once perhaps, but with a tender courtliness. 

“If you please, ma’am,” he said, as he held out 
a little ring on his broad palm, “at last I have 
kept my promise. The boy who’s found the ring 
is me.” And she bent forward and kissed him. 

Yes, there was atout an inch of space just 
above the pocket, where the lining had never 
been sewed Stothe dress. It must have slipped 
in there, though there seemed barely room 
enough for the ring to pass loosely through, 
when they tested it. Elsie tried to make 
grandmother remember if perhaps she didn’t 
feel something catch when she put her 
hand in the pocket or when she took off 
the gown that long ago afternoon; but grand 
mamma could not remember anything more about 
it than she had already told them, and Elsie had 
to give it up. But the ring has been kept care- 
fully ever since, and last Christmas Elsie found it 
in the toe of her stocking.—Clara Sherman, in 





——George Washington was the great-grandson 
of the son of a Northamptonshire squire, who set- 
tled in Virginia in the seventeenth century. He 
was the eldest of several brothers by his father’s 
second wife. 

—The first pipe organ in America was im- 
ported by Thomas Brattle, who died in1713. It 
was set upin the old King’s Chapel in 1714, and 
removed to St. Paul’s Chureh, Newburyport, in 
1756. ‘The organ was sold to St. John’s Church, 
Portsmouth, N. H., in 1836, and is now in the 
chapel on State street, Portsmouth, N. H. 

— Halifax is the only instance of a Britith 
colony of free men founded by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment for a definite and imperial purpose. Sur- 
veys were made, the site of a city selected, and 
offers of land, of temporary maintenance and 
arms were advertised in England, with special in- 
ducements to the many officers and soldiers dis- 
banded after the late war. 

—It is a strange coincidence that the first 
British soldier who went out formally to proclaim 
King George’s title to the West should have been 
George Washington. The young Virginian was 
at this time only twenty-one, a major in the 
colonial service and adjutant-general of the Vir- 
ginia militia. In the opinion of Dinwid «i the 
shrewd Scotch governor of Virginia, there ‘was no 
one in the English colony so well qualified —per- 
form a mission of danger, delicacy and ha dship. 

——The population of Nova Scotia consisted 
afew thousand French-Canedian habitants, who 
chiefly occupied the more fertile spots on the 
western coast, which looked across the Bay of 
Fundy to the even less populous mainland. There 
were also two isolated forts, where small detach- 
ments of British regulars or colonial militia under 
a British governor maintained an existence of 
appalling monotony. Everything conceivable 
had been done, both from motives of policy and 
humanity, to reconcile these outlying French- 
Canadians to British rule. They had in 1749 been 
recognized British subjects for nearly forty 
years, and had been consistently treated ina 
fashion so magnanimous as to be the despair of 
the French, who, through the agency of the 
priests, had labored tirelessly to promote discon- 
tent with British rule. 

——The first woman who ever sat before a 
camera died at Hastings last month. This lady 
was Dorothy Catherine Draper. In 1839, shortly 
after Daguerre’s announcement of his discovery 
of the action of sunlight on silver, her brother, 
the distinguished John W. Draper, afterward 
president of New York University’s Medical 
College, made some experiments with a camera 
with his sister for a subject. In order that the 
impression might be clearer her face was dusted 
with a fine white powder. This picture, the result 
of the first experiment, is still in existence, and is 
owned by Lord Herschel’s heirs, in England. 
Many other men have alleged that they were 
first in applying Daguerre’s discovery, but these 
claims are not well founded. Miss Draper’s 
likeness and the date it bears have been accepted 
as final proof that to her brother belongs the 
honor of being the first man to photograph a 
woman, and to her the distinction of being the 
first woman ever photographed. 


Curious Facts. 


—tThe Chinese have twice sacked Moscow, 
once in 1237 and again in 1293. 

— Ireland has the highest average number of 
children per family, 5.20, while France has the 
lowest, 3.03. : 

—Sarah Bernhardt rehearsed “ Cleopatra ” 
five hundred times before playing it before an 
audience, so she says. 

—One acre of the sago palm, which is one of 
India’s valuable products, gives nourishment 
equal to 163 acres of wheat. 

—All European Russia has only 780 news- 
papers and periodicals—about one-third the num- 
ber in the State of New York. 

— A peculiar fever, occurring in irregular at- 




















tacks of a few days, for several months, has 
reported by Dr. J. E. Dutton in “A whew ~ 
South Africa.” A parasite from the blood resem- 
bles that of the “ tsetse fly disease” of cattle. 
——The 1980 miles between Skagway and St. 
Michael, Alaska, are covered by six hundred 
dogs, working in relays of twenty-five miles, in 
¢; days. Between White Horse and Dawson 140 
horses are kept going day and night in relays. 
——Two of the four hundred inscribed clay 
slabs found by the German expedition in the 
centre of Babylon are said to be * pearls of 
Babylonian literature.” One of them contains a 
great part of the celebrated compendium which 
explains the Babylonian cuneiform characters. 








Home Dressmaking _ 


Wints by Way Manten. 





4061. House Jacket, 
s3 toad Bust. aaa eo pane 
Woman's Tucked Blouse. No. 4064. 
To be made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The lining is snugly fitted, and closes with the 
waist at the centre back. The front of the waist 
proper is tucked at the upper portion to give a triple 
pointed yoke effect, and again at the waist to simu- 
late a pointed girdle; but the backs are tucked for 
their entire length to give a tapering effect. The 
sleeves are entirely novel, and in the fashionable 
elbow length; but can be made long and the deep cuff s 
added when preferred. The upper portions are be- 
comingly full, and soft puffs are formed at the elbows , 
but between the two the sleeves are tucked to givea 
close fit. The neck as shown is collarless, but the 
stock can be afided when desired. 

To cut this blouse in the medium size, 3 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 24 yards 27 inches wide, 24 yards 
32 inches, or 2 yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4064, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Morning Jacket. No. 4061. 
To be Made With or Without the Cape Collar. 

The jacket is simplicity itself. The fronts are 
gathered at the neck and fall in soft folds that are 
held by the ribbonjbelt. The back is plain across the 
shoulders, but drawn in gathers at the waistline, that 
are arranged in a succession of shirrs. Connecting 
the two are under-arm gores, that render the jacket 
shapely and trim at the same time that it is loose. The 
neck is finished with turn-over collar and over the 
shoulders falls a deep round one, that gives a becom- 
ing cape effect, but which can be omitted when the 
jacket is preferred plain. 

To cut this jacket in the medium size, 3.38 yards of 
material 27 inches wide, 3 yards 32inches wide, or 23 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4061, is cut in sizes for a 22, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








4065. Three Piece 
Skirt, 
22 to 30 Waist. 
: Woman’s Three-Piece Skirt. No. 4065, 
To be Made With One, Two or Three Circular 
Flounces. 

Skirts with flounces, that produce ample flare at 
the feet, and that fit with snugness about the hips, 
are in the height of style and appear to gain in favor 
month by month. This graceful model is adapted to 
all soft materials. whether wool, silk or cotton, but as 
shown is made of foulard, in pastel tan color with fig- 
ures in white, andis singularly effective and stylish. 
The flounces curve in away to give best results,and 
run up just sufficiently at the back to give a smart 
effect, their edges being finished with stitching in self- 
colored Corticelli silk. The skirt is cut in three 
pieces, fitted at the waist with short hip darts, and the 
fullness at the back may be gathered or laid in in- 
verted plaits, that are flat for a few inches below the 
belt, then form soft folds and fallin ripples to the 
floor. The flounces are circular, curved to give the 
flare and fullness desired by fashion, and are ar- 
ranged over the foundation. One, two or three can 
be used as may be preferred. 

To cut this skirt in the medium size, 153 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 10} yards 27 inches wide. 10 
yards 32 inches wide, or 72 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern, 4065, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 2k and 
30-inch waist measure. 








Misses Shirt Waist. No. 4060. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The lining is carefully fitted and closes with the 
waist at the centre back. On it are arranged the front 
and backs proper, laid in two deep plaits that extend 
over the shoulders, but are stitched to yoke depth 
only. The sleeves are in shirt style with deep cuffs, 
and at the neck is worn a plain stock collar with a bat- 
wing tie. 

To cut this waist for ajmiss of 14 years of age, 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2g yards 27 inches 
wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide or 1¥ yards 44 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4060, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 
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4063, Knickerbocker 


Suit, 
3 and 5 Years. 





4062. Five-Gorcd 
Walking Skirt, 
22 to 34 Waist. 


Woman's Five-Gored Walking Skirt, 
Lengthened by Circular Flounce. No. 
4062. 

Walking skirts, that comfortably clear the ground, 
have an accepted place, and are numbered among the 
necessities of life. The graceful model shown is emi- 
nently desirable for all tweeds, honrespuns, cheviots, 
camelhairs and for the heavy ducks and linen mate- 
rials shown for warm weather wear. It is carefully 
and snugly shaped at the upper portion, and flares as 
it approaches the feet, while the flounce stitched in 
tailor style, with corticelli silk, adds greatly to the 
effect. ' 

The skirt is cut in five gores, that are shaped to 
avoid darts at the hips and that widen below the 
knees. The flounce is circular, curved to be amply 
full,and is seamed to the lower edges, so giving a 
more becoming effect than is possible when arranged 
over the skirt. The fullness at the back is arranged in 
inverted plaits that are stitched flat for a few inches 
below the waist. 

To cut this skirt inthe medium size, 8 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide, 6% yards 32 inches wide, 4j yards 
44 inches wide, or 33 yards 52 inches wide will be re- 
quired. 

The pattern, 4062, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
32 and 34-inch waist measure. 





Boy’s Knickerbocker Suit in Norfolk Style. 
No. 4063. 

The knickerbockers fit smoothly about the waist 
and hips, but are full at the knees, below which they 
are drawn up by means of elastic inserted in the 
hems. The coat is laid in two box plaits at the back, 
two at the front, and laps over to close in double- 
breasted style, with handsome pearl buttons and 
buttouholes. At the open neck is a big square sailor 
collar, and, filling the opening, is the smooth shield. 
The sleeves are in regulation style, the fullness atjthe 
wrists laid in stitched tucks. 

To make this suit for aboy of three years of age, 43 
yards of material 27 incnes wide, 4 yards 32 inches 
wide, 2§ yards 44 inches , wide or 2 yards 50 inches 
wide will be required. 

The pattern, 4063, is cut in sizes for boys of 3 and 5 
years of age. P 


HOME DRESSMAKING. — 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern Jus 
trated on this pa e, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size wanted and write your name and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Successful California Trotting Sires. 


Several of the best-known trotting breed- | 


ing establishments in California have been | 
broken up during the past few years. That 
State is still well supplied with material of 
the right sort for producing first-class race 
winners. The most popular stallion on the 
Pacific Coast is McKinney (2.114), by Al- 
cyone (2.27). It looks from a distance, how- 
ever, as though McKinney had quite a 
formidable rival in Nutwood Wilkes (2.164), 
whose likeness appears on the firs. page of 
this week’s BREEDER. 

Nutwood Wilkes was bred by Martin 
Carter of Irvington, Cal. He was foaled in 
1888. His sire was the fast, game trotting 
stallion Guy Wilkes (2.15}), whose likeness 
appeared in the BREEDER for Feb. 18, and 
whose blood lines were also given in that 
number of the paper. The dam of Nut- 
wood Wilkes was Lida W. (pacing record 
2.18). Her sire was Nutwood (2.18}). 
Her dam was Belle, by 


second dam of Lida W. (2.18) was 
by the noted California thoroughbred 
race horse Williamson’s Belmont. George 
M. Patchen Jr. (2.27), that got the second | 
dam of Nutwood Wilkes (2.16}), wag alsu | 
known as California Patchen. He was bred | 


in New Jersey, but was taken to California | | 


in 1862, and kept there four seasons. His 


sire was George M. Patchen (2.234). His | 
dam was by Top Bellfounder, a grandson | 


of the Norfolk trotter imported Bellfounder. 


Nutwood Wilkes is a chestnut in color and | 
his conformation is nearly perfect. It will | 
be difficult to find an animal with better bar- | 
rel, shoulders, back, loin, coupling, croup, | 
quarters and limbs than that shown in his | 


likeness upon our first page. As this like- 
ness was reproduced from a photograph 


from life, it isnot probable that it flatters | 


him in the least, at any point. The likeness 
is a reproduction of one that recently ap- 
peared in the California Breeder and Sports- 
man. 

This horse has never been sereeaed 
severely. He took a record of 2.204 apenas | 
time as a three-year-old at Stockton, Cal., 
Oct. 20, 1891. His name does not appear | 
among the starters in 1892 or 1893. In 1894 | 


he started in two races and won the firs | 
and second heats of a race at San Francisco, | 
Cal., in 2.19, 2.193, and made Wayland W. | 


trot the third heat in 2.17 to beat him. He 
was not raced in 1895, but was started four 


times in 1896. He won the 2.19 trot at | 


Petaluma, Cal., Aug. 6, 189%, in straight 
heats ; time, 2.165, 2.18}, 2.18. He has not 
been raced since that season. 

Nutwood Wilkes is now eredited with 
twenty that have made records of 2.30 or 


better, and sixteen of them are trotters. | 


The fastest of his get is the handsome trot- 

ting stallion John A. MeKerron, owned by 

Mr. Harry K. Devereux of Cleveland, QO. 

This stallion trotted a mile in a matinee race 

last season in 2.06}, the last half in 1.02? and 
the last quarter in 30? seconds. 

-__— ao 

Notes from Worcester, Mass. 

The race track at Greendale is rapidly respond- 

ing to theindications of spring, and in afew more 

weeks the course will have fully emerged from 





its winter lethargy and all will be activity. The | 


season is much farther advanced than a year ago 
at this time, and it is now a question of only a 


very few weeks before the going will be very fair. | 
At present the track is pretty heavy, but not | 


sufficiently muddy to prevent light jogging work. 

Numerous improvements are to be made at the 
track this season, and racegoers, when they 
journey out there in July for Worcester Driving 
Company’s opening meeting, will be quite struck 
with the alterations. In the first place the 

Worcester Agricultural Society, which owns the 
grounds—Worcester Driving Park Company 
being merely the lessees—kas voted to erect 
three rows of horse stalls and work upon them 
will commence shortly. A number of cattle and 
carriage sheds are also to go up. A whole lot of 
grading is also to be done. 

Within the half-mile track enclosure thereis a 
big field which, when leveled off and sodded, 
will be available for a number of purposes, but 
which in the condition it was left atthe time of 
track construction was valueless as a source of 
revenue. During the winter much dirt and gravel 
has been carted into the centre, and this spring 
the whole will be graded over, leaving an attrac- 
tive expanse of green to take the place of the un- 
sightly piles of cobble stones and gravel that 
spectators have heretofore been obliged to gaze 
upon between heats. 

The track itself will require but little work upon 
it other than that necessary at any course during 
the spring of the year. A season ago Seth Griffin, 
the veteran track builder, put in a number of 
weeks with his track machines. leveling off the 
waves that appeared after the frost following the 
first year of construction had got in its work. 
Lyman H. Brackett, superintendent, makes his 
home on the grounds the year around, and has 
entire supervision of the track maintenance. 

From the number of inquiries that have been 
received regarding stabling rooms at the grounds, 
it is a foregone conclusion that more trainers 
throughout New England will make their head- 
quarters at the track than ever before. John 
Kervick and Taylor have wintered their strings 
at the track, and are at present the only occu- 
pants there, but others are booked to make their 
appearance in a few weeks, and by June 1 most 
of the stalls will be occupied. The only absentee 
from last season’s list will be Walter C. Warren, 
who has maintained a large training stable ever 
since the track was built. He recently accepted 
the position of superintendent and trainer at Mr. 
Hitchcock’s stock farm in Marlboro, and will, it 
is understood, do his training at the Marlboro 
track. 

Dr. F. H. Kendrick returned last week from the 
Lackey Sale in Cambridge (City, Ind.. with four 
horses that he purchased there. They were 
shipped through by expressin a car along with 
the purchases of A. H. Merrilland E. M. Gillies 
of Boston. In a two-year-old colt, Ulysses by 
name, Dr. Kendrick believes he secured an indi- 
vidual of rare excellence. In breeding he is cer- 
tainly not lacking, for he was sired by Gambetta 
Wilkes (2.19}), and his dam was by Nuthurst, the 
sire of John T. (2.09}), that the Dores have cam- 
paigned over New England tracks so success- 
fully. The second, third and fourth dams of the 
colt are all in the great brood mare table. He 
will be worked for speed later in the fall, but 
probably will not be started in any races until 
next season. Dr. Kendrick was rather desirous 
of securing the four-year-old colt Roan Wilkes, 
with a three-year-old trotting trial of 2.16, but the 
colt went for more than the doctor was willing to 
give. 

R. F. Taylor will breed his mare Valence (2.123) 
to the great colt Todd. Mr. Taylor bought Val- 
ence at the time she was consigned to a Fasig 
sale by the Hamlins, and in 1900 bred her to J. 
Malcolm Forbes’ stallion Peter the Great (2.074). 
the result of this union being a finely formed 
Stallion colt that gives promise of much speed. 

A. R. Wells has recently purchased in New 
Hampshire for his private driving one of the big- 


George M. | 
Patchen Jr. (trotting record 2.27). The| 
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THE STALLION NUTWOOD WILKES, 2.16 1-2, 


boils, sprains, strains, muscle soreness 
ness, swellings, lumps, rheumatism, lar 
) and all accidents and injuries incident to ¢: 
ing, training and racing you should 
rYYTT Greene’s infallible Liniment i: :':: 
| is all the makers ask, as once tried itis ado, 
a satisfactory stand-by about the stable « 





“as mer : 





BY GUY WILKES, 2.15 1-4; DAM, LIDA W., 2.18 1-4, BY NUTWOOD, 2.18 3-4. ill 


the home, for it is alike adapted to the h 
r the tender-fleshed ch.ld, for man and his | 
“T have used Greene's Liniment on my ! 
shall never be without it.” Wm. A. Pink 
“TI know of no better liniment and would : 
without it.’ W. L. Barkley, Lexington, K 
“J find it the best thing for lameness and - 
' ’ tendons.” John Geynor, Gretna, Ill. 
sie ‘ “T find it an excellent remedy for sore : 
an@ shoulders. It is the best liniment ! 
used.” E.G. Hoppes, State Centre, Iowa. 
Greene’s Infallible Liniment is useful abo. 
home, the farm, the stable, the gymnasiu:, 
’ the training quarters—anywhere and « 
where that human flesh or horse flesh may ! 
jured. Druggists and dealers in — 
‘ medicines sell it in three sizes, at 25c., 
$1.00, Express charges prepaid on all ¢ 
orders to points where we have no ag 
i If you wish to try it before purcha.: 
N By the makers, J. W. Greene & Co, Chicns 
] U.S. A., will send a liberal sample in re: 
for this ad. and 10c. for postage. 
Accept no substitute; there is 
no liniment that can take its 
place and doits work, none 
Os 


‘ , like it or just as good; 
¥ @ 
OLINIMENT @ 
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in the matter has yet been reached. 

Announcement was made last week that Rich- 
ard J. Healey, owner of Arthur Wilkes (2.19), and 
one of Worcester’s most prominent horsemen, 
has leased the Bay State House, a leading hos- 
telry of the city, and will take possession of the | 
property May 1. THE ROADMAN. 

Worcester, Mass., March 23, 1902. 

-.?>><— 
Notes from Buffalo, N. Y. 

A stable in which Bostonians are much inter. 
ested arrived at the Jewettville covered track 
the past week, it being that of Alonzo McDonald, 
formerly of Boston, but now of Port Henry, N.Y. 
Nominally engaged to train for G. D. Sherman of 
Port Henry, McDonald is in reality a public 
trainer, for he has several outside horses in his 
string, headed by the great Chain Shot (2.064). 
The son of Red Heart and Pique is expected to 
hold his own with the other cracks eligible to the 
2.07 class, Onward Silver (2.08), Lord Derby 
(2.064), Boralma (2.07), etc., and McDonald will 
race him at every opportunity. 

For the 2.12 classes offered through the big line, 
whici includes the classics, the Bonner Memorial, 
the Massachusetts, and the Charter Oak, McDon- 
ald has two trotters to call on of which much is 
expected, one being the New England mare Miss 
Whitney (2.114), by Edgemark, the other the 
stallion Hamward (2.124), by Hambrino, dam, 
Louisa, by Orward (2.25}). Other trotters in the 
stable are Allabrieve (2.20}), by Elyria (2.254), 
Jessie C. (2.244), by Brightmark (2.234), Wilton 
Boy, by Wilton, and Miss Viola, by Wilton. In 
addition he has the sensational filly Sadie Me, by | 
Peter the Great (2.07}), dam, Fanella, by Arion 
(2.07), Fanella being the dam of George Le. v- 
itt’s sensational youngster, Todd, by Bingen. 

Undoubtedly the star pacer of the string is the 
gelding Carl Wilkes (2.144), by Wilkes Nutwood. 
This fellow was raced through the Lake Evie 
and other minor circuits the past two seasons, 
and was pnrchased by McDonald last October. 
At the Memphis meeting he paced a mile, outside 
of Direct Hal, Geers’ much talked of pacer, in 
2.063, and looks like a good pacer for the 2.15 
classes. Jack Harding (2.114), by Wilkemont, 
Cartridge (2.154), by Coleridge (2.05}),and Jessie 
S. (2.153) and two green pacers complete che 
string. 

Mr. Thomas W. Lawson of Boston, Mass., has 
purchased from W. M. Cobb, Spring Mills, N. Y., 
through Jack Kinney of Hornellsville, N. Y., 
three head by Ponce de Leon (2.13), that will be 
shown with that stallion at the coming Boston 
Horse Show. They are: Matthew Huine 34900, 
bay colt, foaled 1901, out of Myrtle Hume, by 
Young Jim; second dam, Trixie Hume, by Bour- 
bon Wilkes; thirddam, Kate (dam of Isa Belle, 
2.17), by Prince Almont: Princess Miller, bay 
filly, foaled 1900, out of Princetta Miller, by Princ. 
etta Miller, by Princeton (2.193); second dam, 
Mira, by Hambrino (2.21}); third dam, Dolly 
Spanker, sister of Favorite Wilkes, by George 
Wilkes (2.22), and Bright Ink, bay filly, foaled 
1900, out of Scarlet Ink, by Red Wilkes; second 
dam, Miss Lane, dam of Miss Wilton (2.25), by 
Mambrino Patchen. 

W. L. Snow of Hornellsville, N. Y., has added 
three prospects to his quarters during the past 
few days, and now has stabled at the fair grounds 
at Hornellsville one of the most formidable 














gest and most striking pairs of road horses ever 

brought into Worcester. They stand 16.3 hands | 
high, weigh 1250 pounds each, and are able to | 
trot close to a three-minute clip to pole, and are 
as well bred as they are good looking. 

Fred 8. Chickering of this city, who was quite a 
prominent trainer on the New England half-mile | 
tracks a few seasons ago, has engaged stall room 
at Greendale track and contemplates locating 
there about April 20. He has a few horses of his 
own that he will work for speed, and has agreed 
to take a few horses of Worcester owners to fill 
out his string. 

Rumor has it that Julius F. Knight, secretary | 
of Worcester Driving Park Company, will hold a 
similar position this year with the association at | 
Woonsocket, which is now a member of the New | 
England Half-Mile Circuit. The subject was | 
broached to Mr. Knight at the time the circuit | 
was made up in this city, but no formal decision 








‘low is a member of the stable of W 


| stables in the country. His latest acquisitions 
are considered Grand Circuit timber, and will be 
named in their respective classes throughout the 
big line. Eula Mac (3) (2.174), by McKinney 
(2.114), dam, Balance All (2.293), by Brigadier, is 
one of the trio, and if her sensational eampaign 
| on the coast as a three-year-old is any criterion 
| of her quality, she will be among the new 2.10 
' performers of 1902. She is owned by Louis 
| Streuber of Erie, Pa., and came over the moun- 
| tains last season in the stable of Millard Sanders. 
Another of the trio is a product of California, 
and is said to be a coming sensation. Funston is 
the name he is known by, he being by Dictatus. 
Last summer this fellow showed a mile in 2.11, 
and on the strength of this showing will be 
named in the slow paces through the big line. 
Funston is owned by A. Kaul & Son of Elk Stock 
Farm, St. Marys, Pa. The last of the trio is 
Pauline G. (2.154), owned by Ash & Miller, Le- 
highton, Pa. Pauline started last season in the 
slow classes, and before being retired stepped a 
mile in 2.10 over a half-mile ring. She is by Com- 
moner, son of Electioneer ; dam by Pilot Duroc. 

















Dunkirk, N. Y., for several seasons past a mem- 
ber of the Lake Erie Circuit. has decided to with- | 
draw from that association the coming season | 
and will not give 4 meeting. The promoters of 
the former meetings could not come to terms with 
the owners of the track, and the only racing that 
| Dunkirk will see this season is that held at the 
annual county fair. This leaves a breachin the 
Lake Erie Circuit, but it will undoubtedly be | 
taken by some other association. 

A recent arrival at the Jewettville covered | 
track is Ed Andrews, well known to New Eng- | 
| landers, he having been assistant to Lon Mac 

Donald two or three years ago. He has in his 
| stable that good pacing mare Marlie Wilkes | 
(2.164), by Marlborough, and will race her over | 
the half-mile tracks the coming season. 

Foals have begun to put in an appearance at 
the Village Farm, three having arrived to date, | 
though many are expected daily. Lorna Chimes, | 
by Chimes; dam, Lady Leontine, by Rysdyk, has 
a filly at side by The Beau Ideal: Myrtle Regent. | 
by Prince Regent (2.16}), a colt’ sired by Chimes; | 
and Miss Clark, by Belsire, a filly by The’Corker, | 
this newcomer being owned by N. F. Clark, Oil | 
City, Pa. 
Several sales have been made from the Village | 

| 





Farm during the past month. ToJ.A. Puzey, 
Jamaica, Ill., they have sold the three-year-old 
colt by Heir-at-Law (2.053); dam, King’s Prude 
sister of Mambrino Almont (2.19}), by Mambrino 
King. To Utica (N. Y.) parties, the three-year- 
old colt, The Bandit, by Heir-at-Law (2.053); dam, 
Zoe, by Mambrino King; Carnation, by Chimes, 
dam, Sweet Briar, by Mambrino King, and The 
Octoroon, by Lord of the Manor, dam, Quadroon, 
dam ot Intrepid (2.264), by Sherman. 

A. H. Miller of this city has purchased from C. 
R. Bentiey, also of this city, a gy ge in the 
pacing gelding Prince D. (trial 2.08), and now 


owns the son of Lord Harold ie Mg eo] 
now, an 


is expected to cut somewhat of a figure in the 
slower pacing classes. GERALD REx. 





It is evident that the get of Bingen are 
held in high estimation by horsemen and 
breeders. Superintendent Hall reports the 
following sales from Forbes Farm: To 
William Russell Allen, Pittsfield, Mass., the 
bay yearling colt Col. Livermore, by Bingen 
(2.064); dam, Ligera, by Arion (2.07$); sec- 
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ond dam, Ollie K. (2.123), by King Wilkes; 
third dam, Chissilla, by Chichester, etc. | 
Price, $1500. To David McClary, the 
bay yearling colt Lord Revelstroke, 
by Bingen (2.06}); dam, May Fern 
(2.113), by Red Fern (2.27?), ete. Price, 
$2000. Mr. Hall says that these youngsters 
were both fine individuals, and among the 
most promising of their age at the farm. 
Ligera, dam of Col. Livermore, has not been 
trained, but is a fast trotter, one of the 
most promising of Arion’s get. 

What is German Peat Moss? What Is It for? 
What does it cost? All these questions answered, 
and more, by a circular. Sent free by C. B 
Barrett, Importer, Boston, for particulars 
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EXECUTORS’ SALE OF 


TEMPLE WILKES, 2.10 3-4. 


The executors of the estate of the late William Young, Boston, will sell at public 
auction the bay gelding Temple Wilkes, 2.10}, together with a Caffrey cong | in good con- 
dition, top buggy and a runabout wagon, all’ in good condition, harness, blankets, boots 
and other paraphernalia that goes with a racing stable, and two sleighs, one of them a 
speeding sleigh, equipped with robes 

The sale will be held at the stable of Welsh & Hall, 156 Portland Street, Boston, ata 
date to be announced later. 

Temple Wilkes is a bay ue with black oints, stands 15.2 hands, foaled 1892, | 
sired by Lenco | Wilkes (2.213); dam, Miss Pilot, by Pilot Mambrino me gran- | 
dam by Jefferson Mambrino 4206. He obtained his record at Glens Falls, N. Y., Aug. | 
15, 1900, in a winning race. He was a good money winner that year, and is ot of the | 
best and gamest race horses that ever looked through a bridle. He is asmootbly turned | 
and good-looking gelding, and shows finish and breeding. He is in excellent condition | 
and ready for track wor He has been driven on the streets of Boston seven or eight 
miles every day this winter, and is a fearless driver and afraid of nothing. He is a ser- | 
viceable horse, either for racing, matinee or speedway PP ge" Temple Wilkes can be 
seen at the stable of ROBERT H. DOUGLASS, 35 Tyler St., Boston. 
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[RESCEUE Silver Bow 2.16 


2.02 1-4 Sire of 8 in 2.30 list. 


Champion of the World. By Rob’t McGre- By Rob’t McGregor, 2.17 1-2, dam by 
gor, 2.17 1-2, dam by Mamb. Howard. Hambletonian 10. 


SERVICE FEE $300.00. e SERVICE FEE, $100.00. 
GENERAL TERMS: 


Cash at time of service, with the usual return privilege should mare prove not 
in foal. Mares kept for $10.00 per month, at owner’s risk, and none but approved 


mares accepted. THE KETCHAM FARM, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Strictly 
According to Directions 


You soon end your worry over hors¢ 
foot treubles. There is no disease 
of the foot that it will not cure. 


East Liverpool, O., Nov. 1, | 


Harrold & Co. 

Let me say for your ointment that it is aud 
more than you claim, as it has positively cured a 
tercrack and a very bad pair o ae Ww Use mi) 
if you desire. . DAVIDS® 


Our New England and Nova scotia patrons ¢4 
Harrold’s Hoof Ointment from: Edwin ID. ! 
Readville, Mass.; L. A. Hastings, Worcester, 
Forbes & Wallace, Springfield, Mass.: Roun 
any, Providence, R. I.; Ralph W. Merrill ii t 
e.; ‘J. Newton Van Ness Com vany. New York 
Frank 8. Dure Co. .. Philadelphia, Pa.; Smith 
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4 Co., Hartford, Ct.; Thomas Munroe, New © © 

N. s.? Henry 8S. Harris & Son, Boston, Mass 3; 
J. H. Lockwood, Burlington, Vt. West 
Pharmacy, St. Albans, vt, 101 Lake’ street 
Howard, ‘Dover. N. H.; C. W. seupes, Palme! 
Becker & Wic a be faftaio, N. 

Price: 13 ths., 81; 3 ths., #235 ths., Bi: 10 ths., > 

We pay express charges on allcash retail © 
points at which the ointment is not on saic 


Our book, ‘“‘The Foot of the Horse,” ! 


HARROLD & CO., 1018 chicago. ir 


Springs for contraction. $1.00 per pair. pos' 
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Pneumatic Sulkies 
Two Styles. 


Pneumatic Jog Carts 
For Jogging or Matinee Driving. 
Runabouts and | @ ON C 
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Driving Wagons 


With Pneumatic or Cushion Tire. 








Perfect Construction 


Light Weight .... Speeding Wagons Melvin W. Kenney 
Great Strength ... Two Fase isin. Engraving @Printing 


21 Bromfield Street 
— Boston,Mass. — 





Easy Running and 
LOW PRICE 








Matinee Racing Wagons | 


65 to 75 Ibs. | 
| 
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| PROFESSOR CHADWICK’ 


i HOOF EXPAN! 


Cures / 
oA it Thrush 
jieular 
and is 
to any 
pander 


| Sizes—Nos. 1, 2,3, 4,5,6. No.1 Ex) 
| No.1 shoe; No. 2, No. 2 shoe, ete. 

The best and cheapest in the market. 
| Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 
| fer circular. 
| §. E. CHADWICK, Proprietor. 
Leck Box 376, Bristol, ! 























Highest Perfection in Mechani- 
cal Skill and Design; and the 
Best Part Our Prices Are Right 


WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY 


NEW 1902 CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING 


THE McMURRAY SULKY CO. 
MARION, OHIO. 


We still furnish attachments for old style sulkies. 
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Especially Adapted 

Jogging, Training & 

Matinee Driving . . 
PRICE LOW 
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